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PREFACE 

This study of the politics of local school systems grew out of a dual 
interest in community government and the function of education, fueled by 
a general curiosity about the political life of the suburbs. It followed 
a mass data study of school system elections and referenda that uncovered 
systematic relationships between social structure^ electoral behavior, 
and certain systemic properties in a sample of 48 suburban districts. The 
results raised questions about whether and how these effects might extend 
into the school decision-making process. Hence this, a comparative exami- 
nation of decision-making and related matters in four districts selected 

from the earlier sample so as to control for social and electoral character- 
istics. 

The merits of a four-case comparison are of course limited. Both 
these limitations and the reasons for restricting the number of cases are 
discussed in the body of the report. It is our hope, nonetheless, that 
there is something here of value both about education and about politics. 

This is one of a relatively small but growing number of intensive studies 
of the making of school decisions carried out by people with primary disci- 
pllnary identifications outside the education field. It is an attenq>t to 
bring some of the methods and concepts of political science to the study 
of this particular species of local political fystems. Inevitably, it a|so 
brings along some of their difficulties. 

Many people have cooperated in the research on which this report is 
based. It owes primarily to the contract support of the Cooperative Research 
Branch of the United States Office of Education, A major debt is also owed 
the school board members,, superintendents, other school personnel, and 




private citizens who spent time and effort with members of the project 
staff. Without exception they were gracious and open, and they extended 
to us the hospitality of their board meetings and took an active interest 
in the project. Without their cooperation our research would have been 
impossible, but assurances of confidence prohibit our naming names. 

R. J. Snow and Chester B. Rogers each served one year as principal 
project assistant, and contributed much in theory. Instrument design, inter- 
viewing, and data analysis. Particular note should be taken of the comple- 
mentary study by Mr. Snow comparing school and municipal systems in the 
sample communities. He has utilized well the materials collected for this 
project, and he has added much to our study both of data and of insight. 

His work is separately reported in R. J. Snow, Local Experts. Their Roles 
as Conflict Managers in Municipal and Educational Government (Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation. Department of Political Science, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1966). 

Others to whom our grateful appreciation for research assistance is 
due Include Mrs. Pamela Wilcox, George Marcus, Jonathan West, Walda Cornnell, 
and Mrs. Carola Mlnar. Mrs. Edith Kramer, as project secretary, has per- 
formed a great variety of tasks, big and small, with equanimity, grace, and 
efficiency. Mrs. Jane C. Taylor has been helpful in many ways, but especially 
in the typing of the final report. 

Xsa sissiy lisv® contrlbtitsdj dl^gctly ftfid 

to the efforts that have gone into this project. Particular mention should 
be made of the support and suggestions of Richard G. Snyder, Scott Greer, 

Lee F. Anderson, Michael Usdan, and Kenneth Janda. 

All responsibility, of course, rests with the principal investigator. 

David W. Mlnar 

Evanston, Illinois 
July, 1966 
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CHAPTER I 

NATURE, SCOPE, AND TECHNIQUES OF THE STUDY 

Recent years have seen the rapid growth of Interest in the political 
aspects of public educatlona In a basic sense the process of runnii.3 the 
schools is no more political than it has been before, but as public inter- 
est and investment in education has increased, as the scale of school 
organization has grown, and as the society itself has become more complex, 
it nas been ever easier to see the school system as a systemi of government. 
Decisions about education are, after all, decisions that dispose of more 
^ public financial resources and account for more public employment than those 

' in any other sector of activity except national defense. Hence it is no 

surprise that people Interested in the problems and processes of government 
are turning a greater share of their attention to education. In many re- 
spects education is the nation's number one Industry, and its importance 
seems more likely to increase than to decrease in the future. 

The research reported in these pages represents an effort to understand 
the workings of local school districts as political systems. Its underlying 
purposes are two-fold; to clarify some of the characteristics of the proc- 
esses through which schools are governed at the local level; and, through 
use of school systems as laboratories, to Investigate some cf the general 
features of comn\unity political processes in contemporary American society. 
It should be emphasized that this is not an attempt to examine all aspects 
either of school politics or of community government. Nonetheless, its goal 
is to see major aspects of the school system from the same sort of framework 
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th.at might be used in the analysis of any local policy-making jurisdiction 
while at the sam« time giving attention to those particular features that 
may differentiate education from other local governmental services. 



It seems unnecessary to dwell at length here on the ways in which local 

school systems qualify as systems of political action.^ Legally, like other 

local jurisdictions, they are subunits of the states, partaking of delegated 

state powers through structures and within limits prescribed by state con- 

2 

stitutions and legislatures. They have fixed territories, constituencies, 
legislative bodies, administrative officers, and bureaucracies like other 
units of governi)>>ent . They are, for the most part, legitimized by democratic 
procedures of various kinds, as our political culture requires of local 
political organs. They are expected to serve the people and to be responsive 
to popular needs. They tax and spend public resources. To be sure, school 
distr:(ct 3 are not generalized in function, but neither, in truth, are munici- 
As the public image of the educational function has grown, and 
as the society has taken on a more complex urban character, the schools have 
found themselves dealing with a broader clientele and a larger set of re- 
sponsibilities. It can easily be argued that there is no major aspect of 
today's society that does not bear in some way on the work of the educational 
system. In a generic sense (i.e., apart from the particular differentiations 
of legal rules and behavior in specific places) perhaps the only important 
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On the politics of public education generally, ^ee Thomas H. Eliot, 

Toward an Understanding of Public School Politics," American Political Science 
Review, LIII (December, 1959), 1032-1043; Roscoe C. Martin, Government and the 
Suburban School ("The Econc/mics and Politics of Public Education, 2;" Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1962); Robert C« Cahill and Stephen P. Hencley, 
eds. , The Politics of Education in the Local Community (Danville, 111.: 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1964); and Russell T. Gregg, "Political 
Dimensions of Educational Administration," Teachers College Record . Vol. LXVlII, 
No. 2 (November, 1961), 118-128. 

2 

On the politics of education at the state level, see esp. Stephen K. 
Bailey, et al . , Schoolmen and Politics: A Study of State Aid to Education in 
the Northwest ("The Economics and Politics of Public Education, 1;" Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1962); and Nicholas A. Masters, Robert H. Salisbury, 
and Thomas H. Eliot, State Politics and the Public Schools: An Exploratory 
Analysis (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1964). ' 
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distinctions between school systems and other units of local government are 
the narrower range of functions of the former and the fact that the school 
system is not specifically charged with maintaining the public order that 
holds the community together. Beyond these reservations, there seem to be 
no basic reasons why the school district cannot be treated in the terms 
applicable to other political organizations operating on the local level. 

The character of the community political process . --The concepts and 
perspectives used in contemporary social science to analyze community poli- 
tics are, of course, many and varied. Over the last decade especially, the 
scholarship of political science and sociology has been much concerned with 
the character of community political structure and the proper methodology 
wi h which to approach it. These questions have been the subject of some 
of social scietice s most lively debates. While this is not the place to 
enter these controversies, it seems appropriate here to clarify the frame- 
work used to hold together the analysis that follows. 

Basically, perhaps the approach of this work can best be summarized as 
having four characteristics: (1) It is in some sense sociological, i.e., 

it emphasizes the conditioning effect of social structure on the political 
system. (2) It rests on an "input-output" model of political processes, 
though it is without some of the implications often associated with "systems 
analysis." (3) Its underlying assumptions lean more toward a pluralistic 

3 

Nelson W. Polsby, Community Power and Political Theory (New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1961); Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs ? (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1963); Edward C. Banfield, Political Influence (Glencoe: 

The Free Press, 1961); Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1953); Robert E. Agger, Daniel Goldrich, 
and Bert E. Swanson, The Rulers and the Ruled (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1964); Stephen P. Hencley, "The Study of Community Politics and Power," 
in Robert S. Cahill and Stephen P. Hencley, eds. , The Politics of State 
Education in the Local Community (Danville, 111.: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, 1964), 5*25; and Thomas J. Anton, "Power, Pluralism, and Local 
Politics , " Ad miiiiatrative • Sciini^e. Quarter Iv ^ Vol . 1711 (March, 1963), 425- 
457. 




than an elitist view of what is likely to be found in the local community. 

(4) It is to a degree eclectic, employing techniques and concepts that are 
usually associated with several approaches to the study of politics.^ 

To be more explicit, a political system is seen here as a societal 
device charged with settling conflicts and redistributing resources by making 
authoritative rules of behavior. By authoritative rules we mean statements 
generally recognized as legitimate. The political system can be analyzed 
into three component parts--context , political process, and policy. Con- 
text is the social undergirding of politics, the larger whole of which a 
political system is a part. The substance of politics, the forms and con- 
tents through and on which it works, are reflections of this larger whole, 
which in turn is acted upon by the political system in intended and unintended 
ways. It is convenient to think of the context itself as having two aspects, 
which we will call social structure and political culture. The former term 
we will use to refer to the "objective” features of the society, i.e., to 
such characteristics as the distribution of roles, statuses, and resources. 
Thus social structure is described by indicators of income, occupation, sex, 
age, residence, and the like. Political Culture, on the other hand, we will 
use to refer to the bundle of values, attitudes, customs, habits, and shared 
subjective outlooks on the character of the political system. A constitution 
may be thought of as an embodiment or dodification of a political culture 
insofar as it actually serves as a guide to collective political behavior. 

What are the contributions of context to the political process? How 
does it make itself felt? Fundamentally, they would seem to be two: demands, 

4 

David Easton, A Framework for Political Analysis (Engl6wood Cliff, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965); This model resembles in some features the elab- 
orate one discussed by David Easton in A Systems Analysis of Political Life 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1965); Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Coleman, 
eds, , The Politics of Developing Areas (Princeton, N.J,: Princeton University 
Press, 1960). 
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and limitations. Demands } arising out of tensions in the social structure, 
are cues to action in the political system, the signals on which the system 
strains to perform its societal functions. This is not to say that the 
system acts on all cues or reads them correctly, but only that they serve 
a« activators of the public-regarding acts the political process embodies. 

The culture is the source of another kind of guideline to political action, 
prescriptions of the forms and limits of governmental activity. The "struc- 
tures" through which politics is channeled, the institutions that giv It 
lasting shape, the Inhibitions that prevent it from departing far from 
accepted usage are embedded in the culture, in habituated ways of doing and 
looking at things. 

The political process Itself, as we shall treat it here, is the con- 
vergence of these societal forces. It is the site of political activity 
narrowly defined, the point whore demands and limits are reconciled and 
where policy outputs are formulated and stated in authoritative terms. 

Three activities comprise the process: demand aggregation, institutionaliza- 

tion, and decision-making. As demand aggregation, we Include the development, 
accumulation, and transmission of all claims upon the political system 
addressed to system action, whether these come from the consnunlty, from 
sources external to the system, or from actors in the political process 
themselves. Institutionalization refers to that part of the process directed 
toward the structure of the process, i.e., toward the establishment or re- 
vision of regularized political routines. Thus the reform of procedures, 

, the establishment of offices, matters having to do with the bureaucracy are 

activities that fall in this category. 

Decision-making is the central category of activity in the entire 
political process, insofar, at least, as that process has to do with the 
formulation of public policy. !Die analysis of decision-making is a subject 
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in Itself, the focus of a great deal of discussion in the social science 

5 

literature. Our concern here is with the steps through which demands are 
processed and either turned aside or converted into authoritative policy 
statements, A simple approach to decision-making, and one that we will in 
general follow here, is to describe it as a series of actions leading 
through the interpretation and presentation of demands, delineation of 
alternatives, development of information about the consequences of follow- 
ing alternative courses of policy, and the making of choice Itself. These 
steps follow some original impetus to action and may or may not issue in 
some explicit policy output directed toward the change of behavior* 

The focus of the present study . — The above paragraphs simply describe 
a set of categories through which the processes of political organization 
and action jnay be viewed. These will, in general, guide our treatment of 
school government in the chapters that follow. The phenomena of politics, 
of course, vary from system to system and from time to time. Thus the 
character of any portion of the political system is problematic: there are 

alternative modes of condition and action to be found in any of the cate- 
gories outlined here. Basically, the task set out for our research is to 
describe school systems in terms of these categories and search for syste- 
matic patterns of variation among them. 

The project reported here is, of necessity, somewhat more confined In 
scope than these terms might suggest. It is focussed on the decision-making 
process and in particular on certain aspects of that process. While it 
touches in one way or another on nearly all the phases of school politics, 

^Richard C, Snyder, **A Decision-Making Approach to the Study of Politi- 
cal Phenomena," in Roland Young, ed, , Approaches to the Study of Politics 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1958); and Richard C. Snyder, 

H, W, Bruck, and Burton Sapln, Decision-Making as an Approach to the Study 
of International Politics (Princeton: Organizational Behavior Section, 
Princeton University, 1954). 
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it is not an attempt to develop a comprehensive picture or to present 
evidence about a wide range of variations in system characteristics. De- 
spite the generality of perspective with which it has been introduced, this 
work is by no means intended to be a general discussion of school government. 

Specifically, the project was designed to seek answers to the question, 
what variations in the style and content of the decision-making process and 
in the division of authority are to be found among school systems whose 
social-structural contexts differ? The question was pursued through com- 
parison; of four suburban elementary school districts in Cook County, 

Illinois. The theoretical and empirical base for this research was laid by 
an earlier extensive study of school politics In a sample of 48 elementary 
districts in the Cook County area. In that study, voting data were gathered 
on board elections and bond and tax referenda for the five-year period 1958- 
62. From these data indicators were developed for each community of level 
of popular participation and level of dissent on referenda and elections. 
These were then run against aggregate socio-economic characteristics, school 
system characteristics, and selected and limited features of the decision- 
making system. A more detailed account of the procedures and findings of 
the earlier project may be found in Appendix A to this report,^ 

Analysis of the data described revealed substantial relationships in 
the sample districts among the three major variables investigated, namely, 
collective electoral behavior, socio-economic characteristics, and 

David W. Minar, "School Community, and Politics in Suburban Areas," 
in B. J. Chandler, _e t al . . eds.. Education in Urban Society (New York; Dodd, 
Mead, 1962).,; pp. 90-104; David W. Minar, "Community Characteristics, Con- 
flict, and Power Structures," in Cahill and Hencley, op. cit . . pp. 125-143; 
and David W. Minar, "The Community Basis of Conflict in School System 
Politics," (ditto; Center for Metropolitan Studies, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, n.d.). 
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decision-making. Generally speaking, dijtricts with high levels of voter 
participation were also those with high levels of dissent, i.e., high pro- 
portions of votes cast for losers in board elections and high proportions 
of ”no” votes in referenda. These also tended to be districts low on aggre- 
gate Indicators of social 8tati*j8, including family income, education, and 
occupation. Some aocial characteri8tic8, including urbaniem, mobility, and 
8ize of diatrict, bore no aignif leant relationship to political behavior. 
Districts with low levels of dissent (and participation) were likely to be 
communities of high status and also places where candidates for board posi- 
tions are nominated by caucuses, these being employed in half the communities 
in the sample. 

Interviews with superintendents turned up certain limited but revealing 
evidence about processes of decision-making in these districts. In low 
conflict, high status districts it appeared that superintendents had a great 
deal of latitude for independent action. Boards in such places were inclined 
to validate the superintendent's actions and to be concerned chiefly with 
broad policy issues. Boards in the high conflict, low statuu districts, on 
the other hand, were more often described by superintendents as hsrd to work 
with and likely to meddle in "administrative" matters. 

A hypothetical explanation of this association between propensity to 
conflict on the electoral level, social characteristics, and organizational 
styles links them through what we have called resources of conflict manage- 
ment skills. These we suppose to be associated with certain kinds of- occu- 
pational and educational patterns and to consist of perspectives and 
experiences that prize specialization, division of labor, delegation of 
authority, and technical expertise. Low conflict communities, uiore plenti- 
ful in these resources, are those better able to suppress conflict in the 
electoral process and develop mechanisms for low- friction control of the 
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entire governing activity. Rival hypotheses are plausible, but in the face 
of the evidence do not seen e<]ually so. 

Against this background, the present study was conceived to push the 
line of inquiry a step further. This stage of research has consisted of 
Intensive examination of the political process in four ichool districts 
selected so as to vary certain aggregate community characteristics. As 
indicated above, the focus falls on limited aspects of decision-making, 
though descriptive material on other phases of politics in these communities 
has also been gathered. Essentially, however, we are Interested in the ways 
in which low conflict-high status places and high conflict-low status places 
conduct their school business, in the techniques, devices, procedures, rela- 
tionships, and contents that distinguish the work of school boards and 
administrations in these kinds of communities. These questions may be 

summarized in terms of two general concepts: style of decision-making and 

division of labor. 

By style we mean the manner in which the decision-making process is 
conducted. Styles may be more or less regularized, more or less formal, 
more or less hostile. Boards may operate on a more or less open basis, with 
participation by a wide or narrow range of people. They may give attention 
Intensively or extensively, devote themselves to large policy questions or 
to small matters of detail. A more detailed set of sub-categories will be 
set out below as we present data. 

Division of labor is a narrower and more concise concept, and also one 
in more common use.^ Basically, the problem here is who does what in the 
governmental process. In school government, given the legal and traditional 

Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander McEachern, Explorations in 
Role Ana lysis: Studies of the School Super intendency Role (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1958); and Neal Gross, Who Runs Our Schools ? (New York: 

John Wiley and Sons, 1958). 
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fruifiiiork in which It opcmtcs, the problem of division of labor is 
essentially a question of the respective relationships of board and admin- 
istration to the various aspects of decision-making. The authority of che 
two are differently derived, that of the board coming from the legitimizing 
device of democratic elections, that of the superintendent from his profes- 
sional qualifications and practical operating responsibilities. They may 
be described as formal and technical (or expert) authority roles. While 
their legal relationship is clear, their relationship in operating behavior 
may vary over a wide range, from all-but-complete dominance by the board on 
the one hand to all<*but-complete dominance by the superintendent on the 
other. 

With only four cases in our sample, we are in no position to test 
hypotheses or generalize findings. However, to make more explicit the 
theoretical framework of the research discussed in the chapters to follow, 
we might give some advance indication of the nature of relationships we 
would expect to find between community structure and decision-making system. 
On the basis of what was said above, i.e., on the supposition that some 
districts bring conflict management skills to bear on school affairs and 
some do not, we anticipated differences in style and division of labor as 
follows. 

Low conflict, high status districts: less formal procedures, more 

done on basis of implicit understandings; wider participation in decision- 
making; more attention to broad policy, less to detail; more latitude for 
decision and Independent action by superintendent; less time devoted to 
district work by board members; more discussion by board of curriculum and 
community relations, less of finance, personnel, and administration. 

High conflict, low status districts: more formalized procedures, more 

attention to written policies; restricted participation; divided votes; 
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more attention to detail, less to broad Issues; narrower range or latitude 
for action by superintendent; more board discussion of finance, personnel, 
less of curriculum, community relations. 

Generally speaking, these predictions have been borne out by our 
research, thopgh with a number of qualifications. These will be noted and, 
where possible, explained In the substantive chapters that follow. 

Selection of research sites . "«The communities used In this study were, 
as we have noted previously, four suburban Cook County elementary school 
districts. Selection of these districts requires explanation of two kinds, 
one having to do with the choice of the universe from which they were drawn, 
the other with the choice of specific districts for this sample. 

The schools of Cook County are, of course, organized and governed 
under Illinois school law. In most ways the suburban districts have char* 
acterlstlcs typical of those found In most American metropolitan areas. 

The major exception to this statement Is that In Cook County outside Chicago 
elementary and secondary schools are run by separate jurisdictions Thus 
the districts with which we are dealing are responsible for K * 8 education 
only. These districts also tend to be small In size, theie being 125 of 
them In an area with a total 1960 population of 623,011. The secondary 
school districts ordinarily combine several elementary systems. 

These districts are basically remnants of the rural past of the areas 
they serve. For the most part they were sparsely populated until after the 
Second World War, although a few did serve sizeable old suburbs or country 
towns. Now, however, they are either thoroughly developed or rapidly near- 
ing that point, the metropolitan frontier of the Chicago area having passed 
the county boundaries some time ago. Some of these districts were manufac- 
tured In the school consolidation movement pushed vigorously In Illinois 
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during the early 1950's, but most of them have had their present geographic 
shapes for several decades. 

In terms of organization and powers the school systems of the area 
seem quite representative of "classic" American practice. They are charged 
with providing free public education according to the rather broad standards 
set down by the legislature and state Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

In actuality they have much discretionary power. They hire and fire certi- 
ficated and non-certlf Icated personnel, adopt textbooks, set curriculum, 
construct and maintain facilities, and perform a variety of other peripheral 
community functions. They levy taxes within rate maxima fixed by the legis- 
lature, though increases in tax rates require referendum approval. Assess- 
ment and tax collection functions are performed by county and township 
offices. School districts themselves may borrow money on tax anticipation 
warrants and float capital improvement bonds, the latter with the consent 
of the voters. n ' . 

The Illinois school districts with which we are concerned are totally 
independent from other local units of government (i.e., below the county 
level) except that formal title to school property is held by tomshlp school 
trustees. They are in no formal way responsible to the cities and villages 
whose territory and constituencies they share. In fact, only three of the 
elementary school districts in the suburban area of the county are cotermin- 
ous with municipalities, a situation that raises some interesting questions 

g 

about the meaning and political identity of "community" in the suburbs. 

By dint of their common relationship to Illinois law, all t{ie districts 

'■ 4 - 

in this area are identical in formal structure at the top level. (This is 
not true of all school districts in the state.) The basic authority rests 




g 
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with a board of seven members elected at large by the citizenry of the 
district for three-year staggered terms. The board selects from among its 
number a president, and all boards also appoint a professional superintend- 
ent who is in charge of administration of the district's schools. Beyond 
this, little is requirea in the way of structure proper, although some 
procedures are prescribed by state law in respect to operations and report- 
ing. Below the board- superintendent level, then, districts are open to 
create organizations that suit their own particular needs and tastes, and 
a considerable amount of variation is found among them. 

As their location in one state conditions the characteristics of the 
school systems we are studying, so does the fact that they are elementary 
districts located in the suburbs of a large metropolitan area. Without 
comparative data we are not able to go very far toward saying how elementary 
districts might differ from secondary or "unit" (K - 12) districts. A few 
differences are obvious, however. Elementary systems deal with a less 
conq>lex program, a program that Includes fewer specialties. They arc* 
probably upder less pressure to "produce" in terms of objective criteria 
such as college admissions. They serve a less sophisticated student clien- 
tele, and therefore experience fewer student pressures (of the kind tha'- 
may arise out of student government, large-scale inter-school sports, etc.) 
and fewer difficult behavior problems. In practice, though not of necessity, 
they tend also to be organized into snialler individual school units. 

Beyond these considerations there is little reason to believe that elemen- 
tary school systems confront problems radically different in their demands 
on the decision-making process. 

The use of strictly suburban school districts as subjects of study 
raises questions somewhat more complicated. While much has been written 
about suburbia as a social phenomenon, it is not clear that much is known 
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about ’suburban-ness” in general as a creator of distinctive political 

9 

effects. One thing is certain: there is a great deal of variation on 

social and political characteristics among the suburbs of most metropolitan 
10 

areas. It seems doubtful that the fact of suburban location is in Itself 
a matter of great importance. With the decentralization of industry and 

trade, even commuting no longer follows a simple pattern of suburb-central 
city and return. 

Some characteristics do, however, tend to distinguish the social 
structure of the suburbs from that of the central city. Among the more 
apparent factors might be mentioned smaller size, more homogeneity of popu- 
lation by nearly all criteria, more homogeneity of economic activity, less 
density, higher fertility, fewer working women, higher aggregate social 
rank, newer public and private physical plant, lower proportions of ethnics 
in the population. The ethnic factor is a particularly crucial one. Al- 
though the Chicago metropolitan area, for example, does contain a few non- 
white suburbs, most are nearly without non-white residents. Thus the iiK>dal 
suburban situation is one in which school segregation is not a subject of 
policy discussion, a most significant distinction from the central city at 
the present time. In yet other ways suburbs differ, too, from rural areas 
and '’independent*' towns, i.e., towns geographically outside the metropolitan 

u-.. 

orbit. 
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It cannot be claimed that the sdhurbs present “typical" social, 
political, or educational situations, for work remains to be done that will 
indicate how much the findings of suburban research can be generalized to 
other kinds of communities. There are, however, a number of reasons for 
siting research on school politics in suburban areas. From the point of 
view of research design, the suburbs offer many comparable units within a 
relatively compact geographic spread. By this token they allow for con- 
stancy in some social and political characteristics (e.g., region and 
perhaps legal structure) and thus reduce the complexity of the research 
problem. Suburbs also bulk large in the total American community picture, 
for they continue to increase in si«e while most of the central cities and 
the hinterlands lose population. Metropolis dwellers (defined by the 
standards of the Census Bureau) now comprise about two-thirds of all Ameri- 
cans, and over half of these reside in suburban areas. Furthermore, sub- 
urban areas have often been in the lead in educational innovation, perhaps 
because they tend to be affluent and changing. The point is that whether 
they are typical or not, suburbs are important in the educational and politi- 
cal picture, and they have many characteristics that make them admirable 
laboratories for community research. 

The specific design characteristics of this project follow from the 
background considerations discussed above. Selection of a sample of school 
districts from the Cook County suburban area automatically controlled some 
variables, particularly formal authority structure, legal powers and proced- 
ures, and culture in a broad sense. With respect to the last of these, it 
is clear that some differences among suburbs might be termed cultural, but 

12 
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at the ordinary level of usage the communities of the Chicago area share 
what can be called an American midwestern metropolitan cultural framework. 

Choice of the four districts used for intensive study was governed by 
the theoretical criteria outlined above, and by some subsidiary practical 
considerations. The selection was made primarily in terms of positions on 
the electoral variables examined in the original 48-district study. Thus 
two districts with records of high dissent in board elections and two with 
records of low dissent were sought. The high dissent districts were 
finally chosen to fall in the lower half of the social rank distribution, 
the low dissent districts from among those in the upper social rank half. 

On social rank, the four fall in positions 4, 12, 25, and 37, counting from 
the top down. Thus the sample was controlled so as to provide a range of 
variation on the major independent variables, dissent and status; the re- 
search problem was to test for correlative variation on the dependent 
variable, decision-making behavior. The data on which the choice of sample 
districts was based are reported in Table 1. 

Practical matters figuring into the selection of sample districts were 
three. One was the accessibility of the districts to Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the home base of the project. A second was the form of municipal 
government of the communities studies. This was taken into account to 
facilitate a related study comparing board- superintendent relationships 
with relationships between city managers and councils in the same communi- 
ties. This study, focussing on authority roles, was carried out by one of 
the research assistants on the present project and has been ccmpleted as a 
Ph.D. dissertation in Northwestern's Department of Political Science. 

13 
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PERCENTAGE AND QUARTILE SCORES ON SOCIAL RANK, ELECTION PARTICIPATION AND DISSENT, 
REFERENDA PARTICIPATION AND DISSENT, FOR 48 SUBURBAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

IN COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS, 1958-1962 



DIST, 



NO. 


SOCIAL RANK 


ED. PART. 


ED. DISS. 


REF. PART. 


REF. DISS. 




1 


99 


17 (4) 


8 (1) 


26 (4) 


25 (2) 


4 DISTRICT 


2 


99 


14 (4) 


27 (3) 


10 (2) 


34 (2) 


SAMPLE 


3 


98 


6 (2) 


0 (D 


13 (2) 


17 11) 


DESIGNATION: 


4 


95 


5 (1) 


0 (1) 


15 (3) 


28 (2) 


DISTRICT A 


5 


93 


6 (2) 


0 (1) 


15 (3) 


40 (3) 




6 


92 


8 (2) 


12 (2) 


27 (4) 


28 (2) 




7 


91 


12 (3) 


21 (2) 


41 (4) 


40 (3) 




8 


88 


5 (1) 


13 (2) 


24 (4) 


39 (2) 




9 


87 


3 (1) 


6 (1) 


5 (1) 


31 (2) 




10 


84 


5 (1) 


8 (2) 


6 (1) 


34 (2) 




11 


83 


. u (3) 


21 (2) 


_ 16 C3) 


52 (4) 




12 


83 


3 (1) 


2 (1) 


4 (1) 


. 35 (2) 


DISTRICT B 


13 


83 


3 (1) 


2 (1) 


13 (3) 


21 (1) 




14 


79 

■v 


9 (2) 


0 (1) 


15 (3) 


30 (2) 




15 


75 


6 (2) 


27 (3) 


7 (1) 


20 (1) 




16 


74 


8 (2) 


11 (2) 


22 (4) 


23 (1) 




17 


72 


‘>3 (1) 


0 (1) 


6 (1) 


19 (1) 




18 


72 


6 (2) 


0 (1) 


8 (2) 


29 (2) 




19 


71 


5 (1) 


48 (4) 


6 (1) 


24 (1) 




20 


70 


6 (2) 


17 (2) 


12 (2) 


46 (3) 




21 


68 


23 (4) 


20 (2) 


22 (4) 


60 (4) 




22 


67 


7 (2) 


34 (4) 


8 (1) 


37 (2) 




23 


65 


11 (3) 


22 (3) 


11 (2) 


49 (3) 




24 


63 


15 (4) 


40 (4) 


14 (3) 


66 (4) 




25 


63 


13 O) 


31 (3) 


21 (4) 


38 (2) 


DISTRICT C 


26 


62 


7 (2) 


18 (2) 


23 (4) 


50 (3) 




27 


59 


14 (3) 


17 (2) 


6 (1) 


16 (1) 




28 


58 


19 (4) 


30 (3) 


26 (4) 


54 (4) 




29 


58 


6 (1) 


21 (2) 


8 (2) 


15 (1) 




30 


58 


2 (1) 


0 (1) 


5 (1) 


13 (1) 




31 


57 


12 (3) 


28 (3) 


18 (3) 


57 (4) 




32 


57 


17 (4) 


22 (3) 


16 (3) 


46 (3) 




33 


57 


12 (3) 


47 (4) 


12 m 


62 (4) 




34 


55 


5 (1) 


29 (3) 


& 


mm mm 




35 


55 


8 (2) 


18 (2) 


12 (2) 


45 (3) 




36 


54 


17 (4) 


40 (4) 


17 (3) 


58 (4) 




37 


53 


9 (3) 


29 (3) 


3 (1) 


43 (3) 


DISTRICT D 


38 


51 


18 (4) 


34 (3) 


27 (4) 


72 (4) 




39 


51 


9 (3) 


35 (4) 


12 (2) 


50 (3) 




40 


50 


12 (3) 


28 (3) 


24 (4) 


54 (4) 




41 


50 


11 (3) 


10 (1) 


13 (3) 


46 (3) 




42 


50 


10 (3) 


41 (4) 


12 (2) 


36 (2) 




43 


46 


21 (4) 


46 (4) 


14 (3) 


53 (4) 




44 


46 


6 (2) 


36 (4) 


.. .. 


• • •• 




45 


46 


6 (2) 


37 (4) 


10 (2) 


24 (1) 




46 


42 


18 (4) 


43 (4) 


4 (1) 


52 (3) 




47 


41 


29 (4) 


29 (3) 


43 (4) 


57 (4) 




48 


34 


20 (4) 


42 (4) 


mum mm 


• • •• 






INDIAN 


8.7 


21.65 


12.8 


39.6 





®No referenda were submitted to the voters in these districts during the period studied. 
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Th® third practical problem that impinged on the selection of sample 
districts was cooperation on the part of sch<Jol personnel. In three of 
the districts originally drawn in the sample, reception to the study was 
open and cordial. In the fourth original district the superintendent 
declined to be interviewed and was clearly unenthusiastic about the pros- 
pects of having his system studied. After several attempts to elicit his 
cooperation, the district was dropped and another added. To some unknown 
extent this move corrupted the sample, as the fourth district was not so 
good a fit by the selection criteria. It is interesting to note that the 
non-cooperative district was the lowest on the status variable and highest 
on dissent of the four in the subsample. The superintendent's reluctance 
to participate was apparently based on feelings of insecurity about his 
relationships with his board. In a roundabout way this experience in itself 
supports our major h3rpothesis about such relationships in high dissent 
districts. 

Data collection . — There are no simple prescriptions in social science 
for understanding decision-making. While the question of research tech- 
niques has been much discussed, commitments to a single method have usually 
grown out of some firm theoretical predisposition. The research reported 
here was directed toward a broad description of decision processes and 
institutions, and it was not linked to the notion that some single indicator 
would yield sufficient evidence. Therefore, a variety of data collection 
techniques was used, though this is not, of course, to say that they Included 
all available or imaginable techniques. The kinds of material sought are 
evident in what has been said heretofore and in the substantive discussion 

^^The information we have on original District D indicates strongly 
that it is more like sample District C than like D. The latter is idiosny- 
cratic in many ways in terms of our theoretical scheme. More than anything 
else this probably illustrates the dangers of working with a small sample. 
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in succeeding chapters. Basically, four techniques were utilized: observa- 

tion of meetings, interviews, content analysis of the community press, and 

documentary analysis. A summary description of the use made of each seems 
in order here. 

Observation was perhaps the most productive of the methods used. Dur- 
ing the summer, fall, and winter of 1965-66 members of the research team 
regularly attended the board meetings of the sample districts. Three of 
the districts held public meetings once each month; the fourth held two 
meetings each month. In total, meetings were observed as follows: District 

A, 6; District B, 8; District C, 7; District D, 6. Hie time covered by 
the observations was essentially a period of "normal business" in the dis- 
tricts. It included adoption of budgets but did not span election time. 

One district in the sample (District B) held a bond referendum in the winter 
which turned out to be the occasion of considerable controversy. A second 
(District C) opened a new school in September, 1965. Otherwise all the 
systems seemed to be performing at a typical rate without the intrusion of 
unusual issues. 

During the early months of the project the staff undertook the develop- 
ment of an observation instrument for recording meetings, and after discus- 
Sion and experimentation developed the form described in Appendix B. This 
form was pretested in two districts outside the study sample and somewhat 
revised as a result. It has since been used by a number of students for 
observation done in connection with class work, and by a research assistant 
in his correlative study of municipal decision-making, as described above. 

15 

See Robert F. Bales, "A Set of Categories for the Analysis of Small 
Group Interactions," American Sociological Review . XV (April, 1950), 257-63; 
Robert P. Bales, "Channels of Communication in Small Groups," American 
Sociological Raview. XVl (June, 1951), 461-68; Robert F. Balea, Interaction 
Process Analysis (Cambridge: Addison Wesley, 1951). 
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The Instrument in tne form finally adopted is a simple one that provides 
for the recording of a running minute of the meeting. Each oral participa- 
tion in the flew of business was noted by source (participant) and kind 
(positive comment, information contribution, inquiry, negative comment). 

Note was also made of the substance of the business at hand (later coded 
into six subject-matter categories), of the time devoted to each substan- 
tive question, and of votes taken. As much as possible, descriptive 

on the business conducted, comments and attitudes of participants, 
procedures, atmosphere, etc., was also written during the meeting. Shortly 
after each meeting the record was coded and a more subjective analysis of 
the meeting was dictated by the observer. 

The major flaw in this procedure is uncertainty as to reliability. 
During the first t\«o months, and to a lesser degree thereafter, meetings 
were observed by titTO or three staff members and much discussion was devoted 
to the Interpretation of observation categories. The only difficult problem 
proved to be agreement on kind of participation, though differences on this 
dimension were progressively narrowed. However, evidence on this matter 
should be viewed with some skfepticism. Otherwise, the observations as 
described seem to provide a fairly complete and useful account of the 
official conduct of school district business. There was no reason to believe 
that the presence of observers contaminated processes in any significant 
way, and the meetings gave the staff excellent opportunities to talk infor- 
mally with district personnel and cltlxens and to develop a "feel," for 
the school systems and community. It is our general feeling that this sort 
C'f technique is underused in social science. 

Interviews were taken in each district with three categories of people: 
superintendents, board members, and community actors interested in schools. 

A separate schedule was utilized for each group, though with some overlapping 
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items* (See Appendix C for schedules). All schedules were pretested in 
outside districts. The interview questions were for the most part open- 
ended, and they sought a variety of personal, school, and community infor- 
mation. Interviews were carried out by the principal investigator, the two 
graduate assistants, and two graduate and one undergraduate students of 
community politics* It proved impossible to secure an interview with one 
board member in District A, and one board interview from District C was 
substantially unusable* It should be noted that similar interviews were 
taken with city managers, mayors, councllmen, and municipal influent ials in 
three of the four sample communities, and the records of these have been 
used by the project staff. 

Superintendent and board interviews included two special "Division of 
Labor" instruments designed to elicit specific comparable data on the dis- 
tribution of authority across districts* These were adaptations of the 
devices used by Gross and his associates. ' They asked for scaled responses 
to questions about responsibility for certain kinds of school district 
business. One of these schedules, completed in the presence of the inter- 
viewer, described practice in the district as the respondent saw it. The 
other, left for the respondent to fill out at his leisure and return by 
mall, asked for opinions about "ideal" arrangements. 

Each district's superintendent was interviewed twice, once as the 
initial step in the district, once in a follow*up just before completion 
of the project. The initial interviews proved effective means of establish- 
ing contact with the districts and introducing the project* The concluding 
interviews were less structured than the others and were used to fill gaps 
in information and probe specific questions of interest. Because District A 

17 ' 
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changed superintendents during the study period, these two Interviews were 
held with different Incumbents, but the Initial Information was secured 
from the retiring one. 

Community actors were selected by simplified reputational methods. 

Each superintendent and board member was asked to name people with Influence 
In the community and to designate those especially Interested In educational 
affairs. Those people who received more than two mentions were put on the 
Interview list. In addition, presidents of the district-wide Parent 
Teachers Associations and (In the two communities where applicable) presi- 
dents of Leagues of Women Voters were Interviewed. It was originally 
planned that names would be added from mentions In the community press, 
but this source proved barren. 

In the last analysis, these methods of selecting community respondents 
left something to be desired, though we suspect that the problem Is more In 
the phenomenon than In the technique. Those being Interviewed generally had 
difficulty providing concrete answers as tc who was "Influential,” a diffi- 
culty that seldom seemed to stem from reluctance to name names. Thus the 
total number of coamunlty Interviews was not large (District A, 6; B, 9; 

C, 8; D, 7).- The notion of Individual Influence In the educational system, 
beyond that of the formal holders of authority and district et, loyees, 
seemed hard for respondents to understand. Thus often the query did not 
'make sense" to them. Two reasons may be suggested for this effect: rejec- 

tion of "politics" as a framework in which school district affairs can be 
understood; and absence of Individually held power as a significant factor 
in the districts under study. The nature of the political society of 
suburbia might in itself contribute to this situation. 

One newspaper in each district was read for a five-year period (1960- 
65). The instructions called for the reader to make note of every item 
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iiiwing to do with school affairs except those about individual school class 
activities or the activities of Parent Teacher Associations in individual 
schools. These notes were then coded according to subject matter theme and 
kind of item (article, editorial, letter). The newspapers used were all 
parts of larger suburban chal^;s, and all are published weekly in tabloid 
format. In size, scope of coverage, and focus of Interest they differ con- 
siderably, though none are vigilant editorially. (See Appendix E for 
deacrlptlon of content categories.) 

The results of this phase of the research showed radical differences 
in school coverage from community to community, as reported in Chapter U 
below. While not irrelevant, this is jkoaie a finding on the suburban press 
than on suburban schools. Some of the papers in the sample (two, to be 
more specific) , obviously consider the school districts to be fairly signifi- 
cant news. Even these do not cover education extensively if school items 
are judged as a proportion of the bulk of stories, despite the importance 
attributed to education as a suburban drawing-card and the proportion of 
public funds spent by the school systems. However, it is apparent that the 
publishers or editors responsible for decisions about what to cover and 
what to print judge the value of school news quite differently from one 
paper to the other. There is no reason to believe that the difference in 
volume of published school items can be explained to any significant extent 
by the existence of "newsworthy” material. If anything, one would on this 
ground predict that the districts in the sample would reverse their posi- 
tions. All this is not to say that our analysis of the press is unimportant, 
for it provides evidence of the flow of communication to the people of the 
districts and perhaps clues to the social characteristics of the communities 
with which we are working. It was also valuable in developing community 
"background" and checking out certain factual materials. 
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JPlnally) our roatArch on centiuo data, published reports from the 
dlstrlctaf statistical information collected by the County Superintendent 
of Public Instruction) and other scattered documentary sources. 



CHAPTER II 



COMMUNITY CONTEXTS AND POLITICAL DEMANDS 

This chapter deals with two closely related subjects: the comriunity 

contexts of the sample districts and the demands that are made upon their 
school systems. Our basic hypothesis suggests that decision-making will 
vary with the structure of the community in which a system is set,, To some 
degree this variation is presumably explainable by the differences in the 
demands the community presents the system. Hence, both the character of 
the community and the content and mechanisms of the political demand proc- 
ess are fundamental to the comparison of the systems from which our data 
are drawn. 

Variations in socio-economic base . --It would transcend the limits both 
of feasibility and of relevance to present complete pictures here of the 
social structures of the four sample communities. In these pages, therefore, 
we will confine our discussion to a few characteristics that seem particu- 
larly salient or of general Interest. 

Table 2 summarizes a great deal of information about the socio-economic 
bases and school systems of the four districts. It reveals, as we have 
indicated earlier, that these places vary radically on a number of central 
features. At the same time, it should be kept In mind that all are located 
In the same metropolitan area and tied intimately into the metropolitan 
socio-economic system. Thus we are talking about variation within a range 
of suburbs, not variation over the entire range of American society. 
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TAL^LE 2 

COMPARATIVE DEMOGRAPHIC AND SCHOOL DATA ON FOUR SAMPLE DISTRICTS 



Community A Community B Community C Community D 



Educ£.tion 

Of total population 
25 and older: 



% completing elem. : 


.13 


.17 


.31 


.42 


% completing h. a.: 


.33 


.46 


.50 


.46 


Z completing college: 


.54 


.37 


.19 


.13 


Income 

All families with Income: 
Lesa than $7000: 


.15 


.21 


.22 


.35 


$7000 to $9000: 


.08 


.25 


.37 


.38 


More than $10,000: 


.77 


.54 


.41 


.27 


Occupation 

Proportion of total 
employed In: 

Professional-managerial 

occupations: 


.51 


.42 


.23 


.17 


Craftsmen, operatives or 
laborers: 


.07 


.21 


.39 


.43 


Social Rank 


95 


83 


63 


53 


Immobility 

Proportion of total popula- 
tion aged 5 or older In 1960 
living In same house as 1955: 


.52 


.46 


.41 


.53 


Fertility 

Children under 5 years of 
age per females aged 15 
through 44: 


.40 


.53 


.59 


.49 


Women In the Labor Force 
Percentage females aged 14 
or older In the labor force: 


.31 


.28 


.35 


.41 


Housing 

Proportion of total housing: 
Owner occupied: 


.86 


.87 


.86 


.47 


Single family structure 


.96 


.91 


.91 


.42 


Built since 1950 


.36 


.54 


.70 


.08 
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TABLE 2- Continued 





Community A 


Community B 


Community C 


Community D 


Urbanism 


30 


22 


23 


50 


Population 


11,000 


45,000 


10,000 


15,000 


Number of Schools 


4 K-6 


10 K-6 


1 K-5 


3 K-6 




1 7-8 


2 7-8 


1 3-8 


1 K-8 


School Enrollment 


2,010 


6,400 


830 


1,035 


Parochial Enrollment 


200 


2,700 


400 


750 


AV/ADA 










Assessed valuation per 
pupil 1964-65 


45,287 


28,556 


74,158 


39,698 


OE/ADA 










Operating expense 
per student 


717 


621 


644 


627 


Tax Rate 










Total school , 1964 


1.944 


2.042 


.870 


1.892 



Sources: All demographic data except total population cal- 

culated from U. S. Bureau of Census. 



Population by estimate of district school superintendents, 
who also supplied school enrollment data. Financial data from 
Cook County Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Probably the most striking difference among the four districts is to 
be found in the cluster of attributes that generally define "social status," 
i.e.y the objective indicators of Income, educational, and occupational dis- 
tributions. In our larger sample study, these indicators showed high inter- 
correlations, and this subsample shows the same relationship. The districts 
vary from an upper-middle (or perhaps lower-upper) class place with three- 
quarters of family units having Incomes over $10,000 and very few in craft 
and industrial worker occupations, to a substantially working-class suburb 
with slightly more than one-quarter of family units have high Incomes and 
only 17% of the labor force in professional-managerial occupations. The 
distribution of educational backgrounds is similar. The same might be 
said of other characteristics of which we have no objective measures, e.g., 
the gross physical impression created by the four communities. 

The aggregate status of residents in these communities ties in pre- 
dictable ways to the economic functions of the areas in which they are 
located. The two higher rank places (A and B) are almost entirely residen- 
tial, with small commercial zones in each but virtually nothing else except 
an occasional service establishment and a few small office buildings in B. 

The two lower are considerably industrialized, with District C somewhat 
more so than District D. The latter contains some older industrial plants 
with relatively small payrolls; it is nearby some of the older industrial 
suburbs of the Chicago area and not far from some industrial portions of 
the city Itself. The Industry in District C is for the most part newer and 
to some degree comprised of plants that have moved from the central city. 

This district is at one end of a suburban industrial enclave that has figured 
prominently in the pattern of metropolitan development. Districts A and B 
resemble classic commuter areas, with the former probably more oriented to 
the financial -professional hub of the inner city. (Both are stops on 
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comnuter railroads*) Comuiunltles C and D are more self ■‘oriented economically 
and to a greater degree feed the industrial activities of contiguous sub- 
portions of the metropolis* This suggests a cosmopoli tan- local ite sort of 
distinction, a suggestion supported by our impressions but one on which we 
have little data except in reference to the school boards themselves. 

On other characteristics the sample communities vary in ways not quite 
so regular but still not difficult to understand. District A, for example, 
falls considerably below the others in fertility ratio, i.e., in number of 
younger age children per women in child-bearing years. District C is high- 
est by this measure. Although fertility and social rank are usually inde- 
pendent, District A's position here is probably status-related; the fertility 
differences may also be related to the religious composition of the communi- 
ties. '»Women in the labor force," a characteristic often associated with 
^®^^tility in Indexes of life-style, shows a somewhat different pattern, 
varying Inversely with status except for the reversal of position of the 
two high-status districts* The low position of District B is probably 
attributable to the interaction of status, age of population, and fertility. 

To summarize the case in life-style terms, all these communities are 
"famllistic," but District A is exceptional in terms of infertility and 
District D in terms of working women* 

The distinctions drawn here are again reinforced by residence charact- 
eristics. Only District D shows an appreciable proportion of multi-family 
units, going over 507. while the others are in the 0-10% range. Proportion 
of units owner -occupied, a related measure, shows a similar pattern* The 
only other significant deviation is in age pattern of residences; by propor- 
tion of units built since 1950, District D ranks lowest, A next, and B and C 
follow. District D is a community of older homes, flats, and apartment 
buildings, A a community of old and large homes* Both B and C have been 
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rapidly built up in private units since 1950, the latter containing some- 
what more modest ones* 

None of the sample communities Includes a non-white population of 
significant size. Dls'-rlct A has a substantial Jewish population, probably 
about one-third of the total. Including a segment of old-time Jewish resi- 
dents and a segment of recent arrivals from Chicago and other suburbs. 
District C has a somewhat Polish flavor, especially among older residents, 
and District D appears to be a mix, with some German, Italian, and Slavic 

cast. District B, formerly a German settlement, is now well-mixed in terms 
of cultural background and national origin. 

Without exception these areas have undergone considerable change over 
the last few years, and all anticipate change in the future, though of 
different kinds. Probably, over-all. District D has been the most stable 
socially in the last two or three decades, with District A also fairly so. 
District A has experienced moderate population growth and B and C rapid 
growth, as reflected in the data on age of dwelling units. On immobility, 
measured by proportion of people living in the same house in 1960 as in 1955, 
A and D are nearly equal and B and C lower in that order. Informed respond- 
ents in A and B profess to detect an influx of younger people with larger 
families in recent years. All of these communities are now substantially 
built up. District D, the most stable in the recent past, however, may be 
the one that will feel the most change in the near future. Already its 
older structures are coming down to make way for high-rise apartment houses. 
If this development continues, it will undoubtedly give the district a more 
urban type of society. District B, and to a lesser extent District C, will 
in all probability continue to serve as waystatlons for many people on their 
way up the status ladder. 
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Bailc ichool ivstem char&cterlgtlce . --Although most of this report is 
devoted to school system characteristics, it seems wise at this point to 
comment briefly on some of the gross features of the districts of our sample. 
Again, some of the most central are summarised in the statistics of Table 2, 
and some are held constant by the structure of the sample. 

It will be noted that the districts range in enrollment from quite 
samll to moderate, l.e., from less than 1,000 to more than 6,000, and in 
number of building units from 2 to 12. Teaching staffs vary approximately 
in proportion, with all four of the districts maintaining an average class 
size of about 25. Estimated parochial elementary school enrollments from 
the districts also vary. District A has no parochial school within its 
boundaries, and district officials estimate that about 200 children, or 
about 10% of those of school age (grades 1-8 only) , leave the district to 
attend parochial schools nearby. District B has 4 parochial schools enrol- 
ling about 2,700 from the district, or 29% of elementary age. Comparable 
figures for District C are 400 (33%), and for District D, 750 (42%). 

Financial data on the districts also show some interesting variation. 

In terms of system resources as measured by assessed valuation per pupil. 
District C is vastly in the best position, with District A far behind but 
in second rank, D in third, and B in fourth. The positions of C and D re- 
flect the advantages of districts with an industrial tax base. The good 
position of District A is attributable to its high-valued residential prop- 
erty and older-age population. It should be said that District B, the worst- 
off in the sample, is above the median for suburban Cook County. 

District B is in the unfortunate position of taxing at a high rate and 
still showing less return in terms of operating expenditure per child. The 
contrast between B and C is radical, with B's tax rate more than twice that 
of C, and C still able to outstrip B in operating expenditure per student. 

er|c 
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Parenthetically, the comparative positions of these two nearby suburbs is 
a stark Illustration of the inequities and Irrationalities generated by the 
political fragmentation of the metropolitan area. District A taxes Itself 
severely and spends at a high rate, but it is also, it should be recalled, 
a community with high personal Income levels. Its "effort,” therefore, 
does not necessarily Indicate great sacrifice. Perhaps the personal sacri- 
fice for the schools is greatest in District D, where the tax rate is nearly 
as high as that in District A but personal Incomes average much lower. 
Probably the lower proportion of owner-occupied homes in District D does 
have some mediating effect, as tax rates are limited by referendum votes 
and lower-income renters may be less vigilant fiscal conservatives than 
lower-income homeowners. 

The School political system: the electoral process . — The most formal 

aspect of the process of articulating demands in a democratic polity is the 
electoral process. This is merely a way of stating the nub of classic demo- 
cratic doctrine, the idea that government policy should be kept responsive 
to popular wishes through regular. Institutionalized devices for the expres- 
sion of choice. Traditionally, these devices have had two forms: some 

provide for the circulation of leadership through election to office, and 
some provide for the acceptance or rejection of policy Itself through 
referenda. 

As we noted in the preceding chapter, the school districts of which we 
are writing partake deeply of these democratic prescriptions of the American 
culture. Their boards are elected for staggered three-year terms, two or 
three positions being filled each April. All citizens over twenty-one are 
eligible to vote in these elections on signing of an affidavit of qualifica- 
tion., Board members are formally eligible for re-election Indefinitely. 
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Xhu# in A fornuil sacisg the pAoplc of th© districts rensw their clAlns upon 
the Authority system eAch yeAr. 

ElectorAl formr'* itles^ of course p define the mesnins of a democratic 
system only in a very limited wey. A more reveeling perspective is to be 
gAined from examinAtion of the uses mede of the electorel system in behevior. 
And' the kinds of institutions thAt give the system its operAtlng form. In 
tl^iese terms, despite their IdenticAl legAl requirements And procedures, our 
SAmple districts exhibit radicel differences. Table 3 shows sggregete per- 
centAges of pArticipAtion And dissent (percentAge of totAl votes cAst for 
losers) in boArd elections over the period 1958-66 inclusive. These data 
Indicate a sharp distinction between the top two districts and the bottom 
two. In the former participation has tended to be light and dissent small, 
althou^ the level of dissent in District B has climbed from 2% to 13X 
since 1962. 

The explanation of this difference between sets of districts probably 
lies in the fact that two (A and B) have school nomlnAtl!Ag caucuses and two 
do not. Earlier we mentioned the systematic relationship of caucus and 
election results over our 48-dlstrict sample; here we have the same effect 
on a smaller scale. In the lower conflict districts the caucuses have had 
a virtual monopoly over board nominations. In the higher conflict districts 
nominations are effectively open to ^dever "throws his hat in the ring," 
and some do. The caucuses in Districts A and B are structured somewhat 
differently, but they operate to the same general effect. 

Community A has had a caucus system for more than 40 years. Members 
of the caucus aie selected from precincts by a postcard vote, with more 
than 2,000 votes sometimes cast. The caucus nominates candidates for all 
community governing boards^-l.e* , the municipal council and library and park 
boards as well as the school board. A committee screens potential school 
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BOARD K«CTI{»»S AND RBFBRBNDAl 1958-1966 PARTICIRATKHJ 
AND DISSENT IN SAMPUt DISTRICTS. 



District 


Be«£fl BlACtlonV 




Bsrticipstioti 


Dlstsnt 


Psrtlcipstlon 


Dissent 


A 


5.U 


0.3 


15.73 


23.3 


B 


6.3 


13.0 


17.5 


50.8 


C 


9.6 


27.9 


22.3 


41.6 


D 


9.7 


30.2 


6.0 


42.7 
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board candidates and presents recomnendatlons to the entire caucus which 
itself makes the final selections* Traditionally, the caucus nominates a 
number of candidates equal to the number of positions to be filled. In 
this community there is virtually never opposition to any caucus candidates. 

Comaunity B's caucus ie confined to school board nominations. It has 
been in existence for about 30 years. This caucus is organization-based, 
l.e., its members are the representatives of community groups that have 
been accepted by the caucus as participants. Ihese groups include Parent 
Teacher Associations, civic groups, and churches, organizations that are 
deemed non-political and have been in existence two or more years* In 
total more than thirty groups, plus churches send one delegate each; each 
school's PTA sends two. Over the years this community has seldom seen 
opposition to the caucus nominees develop to serious proportions. However, 
in the last three board elections this situation has changed, and in one 
of these one of the three caucus candidates was beaten. 

The electoral situation in District B reflects a change in context 
that is crucial to our interpretation of the operation of the school politi- 
cal system. The community has long been known as a rather "conservative" 
one, though the school system is vigorous and has been somewhat experimental. 
Social changes in the district, particularly the construction of sli^tly 
lower income housing and a rise in the number of parochial school parents 
have apparently given more direction and weight to this conservative out- 
look. A rather informal but organized group in the district began about 
1963 to push a "fundamental education" philosophy. This group has had some 
impact on decision-making, as we shall see in succeeding chapters; more 
immedlately« it was behind the independent who defeated the caucus candidate 
in a recent year. 




Neither District C nor District D shows any particular pattern of oppo- 
sition. The appearance of multiple candidates seems, on the whole, fortuitous 
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-«nd the result of ebsdnee of structure in the polltlcel system. Several 
years previous to the test period District D had undergone a change in 
superintendents following the discharge of the Incumbent. This series of 
Incidents had personal overtones and did create some side effects in elec- 
tions. There Is not evidence, however, that this opposition was organized 
or ideological. 

Referendum voting in the districts shows a somewhat different pattern. 
^^J^ticipatlon was significantly lower only in District D, where during the 
entire 1958-66 period there was only one referendum held. On dissent, 

District A was markedly low and District B markedly high. The District B 
phenomenon is the unusual one, and this is particularly interesting when 
broken down by time periods. Before 1963 the District B dissent index was 
35.3; the referenda held since have pulled the cumulative score up sharply. 
Here, as in the district's board election history, change in the direction 
of higher conflict levels is evident. Here, too, interview evidence sug- 
gests that some organized opposition has been developed by those negative 
toward the district's established policies and procedures. 

The electoral systems reviewed above appear to function in different 
ways as demand aggregating devices. The referenda are fairly clear and 
specific in effect. A defeated bond issue or rate rise is defeated until 
it is presented to the voters again (and then, of course, it may stay de- 
feated). A passed measure seems generally to be regarded as a success, 
whatever the margin of the vote. (District C built its new school on the 
strength of a bond issue that passed by 9 votes out of almost 900 cast.) 

Some decision-makers doubtless '‘read" referenda for political implications, 
but the process of interpretation seems usually to be a simple one. 

Board elections raise different questions of interpretation. The 
experiences of the districts reviewed here suggest that the caucus districts 
(A and B) have probably achieved somewhat greater clarity of demands through ' 
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electoral ^irocesses, but in different ways and with different results. 
Neither caucus appears to take a stand on substantive issues; both seem to 
seek "representative” candidates, i.e., candidates who are "interested" in 
education but have no particular pitch to make. Once elected, the behavior 
of such candidates is likely, in most circumstances, to be congenial to the 
established policies and practices of board and administration. Therefore, 
in effect the caucus system creates the opportunity to have a periodic 
plebiscite on the establishment, the latter term meaning not a covert power 
elite but the public practices of the authority system. District A has 
found Its establishment eminently acceptable. District B has found its 
less so in recent years. The signals from the electorate have been visible 
if not perfectly clear. 

Comparison of these four systems suggests that the caucus may, even 
when it is habitually unopposed, serve to "structure" the electoral sltua* 
tion into a fairly meaningful demand aggregation device. This is not to 
say that contests in non*caucus districts cannot be meanlngful**obviously 
they can- -but rather to propose that they are less likely to be. Indeed, 
District B has created, probably temporarily, something like a party system 
in school politics. This may not be an unqualified blessing; Indeed, it 
may not be a blessing at all. But as a political situation, i.e., a situa- 
tion in which popular demands are taken seriously, it presents an interest- 
ing picture. 

The caucus may also have the effect of suppressing potential demands. 
As part of the established political culture, and as an answer to the 
uncertainties of an unstructured world, it doubtless has a great deal of 
power over potential dissidents, power of a subtle and implicit nature. 

By virtue of its very existence, and by the use of cooptation, the caucus 
can be a means of putting down dissents Our evidence, such as it is, 
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su«ge8t8 that It 18 the le88 likely to be able to do 8o in a community 
undergoing change. 
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jlie schoolfl Aiyi the public . ""Without sample survey data it is 
lmpo88lble to gauge in any detail the attitudea of the public toward theae 
school syatema. We can, however, auggest aome thlnga about the ayatem of 
communication between public and declaion-makera aa it appeara on the 



surface. 

Examination of the newapaper coverage of school mattera in the four 
diatricta again indicatea wide variation among them. The quallficatlona 
attaching to this kind of evidence were mentioned above, and theae should 
be kept in mind. Table 4 summarizes the results of our content analysis 
of the community press of each sample district. What these data reveal 
ax>at strikingly is the vast difference in newspaper attention to the schools 
in Districts A and B as compared to Districts C and D. Over the test period 
the former had many times more exposure to school Information than the 
latter. In both A and B the papers attempt to keep a fairly steady flow 
of school information coming in their pages, while in C and D it is sporadic 
and. one would judge, almost accidental in the incidence of its appearance. 
In all of the papers much that is published originates with the school 
administration. I„ Districts A and B there was a reporter in regular 
attendance at board meetings observed by the project staff, and in Districts 



C and D no reporter was ever present. 

As®ng subject-matter themes, election news was the modal category in 
all districts but C, where slightly more attention was given to new school 



construction. Beyond this observation, probably the most significant dif 

ference is the attention given to curriculum, where both A and B were 
relatively heavy. 
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TABLE 4 

SUMMARY OF PRESS COVERAGE OF SCHOOL NEWS 





IN SAMPLE 


DISTRICTS 








Subject Matter 
Themes 


Community 

A 


Community 

B 


Community 

C 


Community 

D 


1. Personnel 


29 (9%) 


44 (14%) 


0 


9 


(20%) 


2. Curriculum 


69 (20) 


67 (21) 


6 (16%) 


0 




3. School-Conun. 
relations 


44 (13) 


24 (8) 


0 


1 


(2) 


4. Facilities 


32 (10) 


43 (14) 


13 (34) 


2 


( 4 ) 


5. Finance 


68 (20) 


45 (14) 


8 (21) 


8 


(18) 


6. Administration 


10 (3) 


> (2) 


0 


2 


( 4 ) 


7. Elections 


83 (25) 


89 (28) 


11 (29) 


23 


(51) 


Total Themes 


335 (101%) 


318 (101%) 


38 (100%) 




(99%) 


T 3 npes of Items 












Articles 


287 (96%) 


204 (79%) 


32 (96%) 


42 


(93%)* 


Letters 


7 (2) 


47 (17) 


2 (5) 


3 


(7) 


Editorials 


6 (2) 


8 (3) 


0- 


0 




Total Items 


300 (100%) 


259 (99%) 


34 (101%) 


45 


(100%) 



Includes 11 advertisements for school election candidates 
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The conclusione to be drawn from these date are limited, but they 
contribute in some degree to the picture we are developing of school system 
politics among the districts of our sample. It is apparent that the people 
of Districts A and B receive much more exposure to the operations of the 
school system through the pres£. than C and D. Whether this is by popular 
deiaand, by decision of those who control the press, or simply a reflection 
of the relatively greater else of the papers In the former districts, the 
fact remains that information is more abundant in some districts than in 
others. Interestingly enough, over the long term the magnitude of informa' 
tlon is inverse to the degree of electoral conflict. Once again, the higher 
status districts seem to show the results of a more structured public ap* 
proach to school affairs. Only in District F do letters to the editor 
appear in sufficient bulk to suggest that they comprise a significant means 
of communication from the public to the board. 

Other means of demand presentation are of course available to the 
public. These particularly consist of individual and group representations 
to the authority system at various points. Systematic coverage of all of 
these points would require a more intensive monitoring of the system than 
has been possible in this project. A number of clues, however, are available. 

We are not able to gauge accurately the volume and content of individual 
messages from the public to board members, administration, or staff. Most 
such messages do not involve major policy problems and therefore do not 
reach the top authority level in a formal w?^y. Observations and conversa- 
tions suggest that some do come in all districts, that the focal point of 
such communication is th€i superintendent, and that board members in A and B 
were somewhat more sensitive than those in C and D about sending individuals 
through administrative channels. In District A, however, the women on the 
board, because of their community contacts and available time, are somewhat 
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likaly to be conveyors of public comnunlcetlon. Indlvlduel, es contrasted 
to group, representations at formal board meetings are rare In all districts. 

On Che level of group communication, the picture Is rather different, 
with Districts A and B again showing more highly structured activity. Per* 
hapa this reflects a higher community Interest In education, but It also 
conveys a sense of greater aggregate organisational and communications 
skills. Public attendance at board meetings In Districts C and D was so 
slight as to be almost non-existent. In neljtdier district during the period 
of observation was there a presentation of questions or problems by group 
representatives of any kind. In very rare cases board members themselves 
presented group requests. In general, however, evidence of group Interest 
or pressure In these districts was inlmal. 

District A board meetings were regularly attended by representatives 
of the Parent Teachers Association and the League of Women Voters, and on 
occasion these ladles were formally or informally drawn into the discussion. 
They appear to perform a watchdog role, albeit in a way friendly to the 
board and administration. In addition. District A has had on one occasion 
in recent years a citizens' group develop to crystallize public Interest 
in education. Other civic organizations appear to relate to education in 
a very casual way. 

District B has in the past few years developed a very lively group 
life in the educational sphere. Both the PTA's and the League have made 
themselves felt, though not so actively as in District A. As we noted 
above, however, this district now has a very aggressive "Citizens for Funda- 
mental Education" type group that exerts pressure not only at elections but 
constantly in between. The Wtent to which this group is formally organized 
is unclear, though there is no doubt that it is sufficiently organized to 
maintain a constant core of Interest among the committed and facilitate 
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comnunlcAtlon among them. People apparently identified with it are present 
in numbers (sometimes as many as six or eight) at every board meeting. 
Cosmunicaticns from them about educational and administrative problems come 
formally and Informally, orally and In writing, at board meetings and i. 
the newspapers. They particularly have access to the board through one 
board member. Largely because of the actlvltlriS of this group, public 
Interest in education in District B jeems higher than in any other district 
in the sample. By some standards, this interest is destructive, both in 
the fact it exists and la the kind of pressure it exexts. It is certainly 
not unconnected with the loss of two bond r;:ferenda pTopoaitlons. Nonethe- 
less, it is public Interest, and it is demand presentation behavior. As of 
the end of the study, too, control of the district remains with the 
administration- centered "establishment. ” 

Demands from within the system . — Demands for decisional action also 
originate within the system. As these are fairly common among schools and 
Involve organizational style as much as social base, we will treat them 
only briefly here. Basically, they seem to be of three kinds: representa- 

tions of personal need from employees of the school organization; proposals 
for adjustment of the institutional arrangements of the decision-making 
sub- system Itself; and substantive proposals arising out of technical exper- 
tise. The substance of these will be Illustrated in subsequent chapters 
where the decision process and its content are discussed. 

host demands of the first kind come through administrative channels 
and are finally presented by the superintendent himself. Boards in three 
of our districts are "channel -conscious" and take care not to short-cut the 
administration, though Districts A and B seem somewhat more so than D. The 
District C board memlers rather often Ignore channels in dealing with staff 
and community. Still, the decision-making process seems more open to the 
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bureaucracy, both line and staff, In A and B. Thus in these districts 
teachers, principals, and other personnel were far more likely to be present 
at board meetings and to be invited to make statements on such matters as 
personal leaves of absence, the school calendar, and program adjustments. 
Such participation was rare in Districts C and D. 

Internal demands of the second kind are likely to emanate from the 
superintendent, the board president, or board members. They are not many 
in number, and there seems to be no notable divergence among districts as 
to the way they are handled. 

The demands of technical expertise, on the other hand, are many and 
varied. They comprise the bulk of Impetus to action in all districts, 
without doubt outweighing in number and force the demands that originate 
with the public. So intermingled is this subject with questions about 
division of labor and demand presentation that we will not attempt to treat 
it at length here. We should note, however, that these demands may origi- 
nate in the technical Judgment of the superintendent or in that of other 
staff administrators or teachers, or even, though rarely, in expert per- 
spectives of board members. These demands are stimulated by professional 
training, experience, by functional pressure, and not Infrequently, by pro- 
fessional associations of school men. The last appear to be of great impor- 
tance in the creation of ideas for action in local districts, though these 
ideas are usually generalized in form. 

Intergovernmental demands . --Finally, note ishould be taken of demands 
made on school systems from sources external to themselves. The most sig- 
nificant of these come from other units of government, national, state, and 
local. The state, of course, prescribes an elaborate and detailed set of 
requirements for local systems, and these are substantially common to the 
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districts in our sample. District reactions to state regulations may vary 
to some degree, but as context demands they bear on all in similar ways. 

Demands from the national government perhaps might better be described 
as opportunities--opportuniti2S to benefit financially from federal pro- 
grams. All of the districts in the sample have undertaken some participa- 
tion in Title IV enrichment programs. District D has developed a federally- 
funded though rather small-scale poverty program, and District C receives 
some school- lunch aid. All boards in the sample have seen some ideological 
opposition to this participation, though it has been more intense among the 
members of Districts B and C. The Inducement of proffered funds is strong, 
however, apparently usually too strong to resist. All of the boards in the 
sample have devoted a certain amount of time to discussion of the opportu- 
nities and problems associated with national educational programs. 

The association of school systems with other units of community govern- 
ment presents a more complicated picture. As Chapter I explained, these 
districts have no significant formal ties with such units. Their areas of 
common interest, however, reach across a wide range, including such subjects 
as land»us8, coning and planning, police and fire protection, welfare, 
health, recreational facilities, intergroup relations, and fiscal resources. 
In most of these fields the school system is independent of the municipality, 

although they arc implicitly competitive because both are heavily reliant 

1 

on real property taxes. 

The four districts in the sample are each substantially within, though 
none is completely coterminous with, municipalities. None of them inter- 
acts intensively with the municipal unit, though all appear to be on more 

^Frcm a more general point of view these relationships will be dis- 
cussed by the author in Robert J. Havighurst, ed. , Metropplitanism: Its 
Challenge to Education (1968 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, forthcoming) . 
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or lets friendly terms. In none does there teem to be much ective ewerenets 
of sikheres of common interest. The links between school end other units 
ere probebly best developed in District A. There the superintendent reports 
thet he me<Bts monthly et lunch with the top edm inis tret ive officers of the 
municipal 'kty, perk boerd, end llbrery boerd to discuss problems end identify 
the people thet “bother us." He elso mentioned occeslonel eddltionel com- 
municetion with the vlllege meneger, especielly with respect to traffic and 
^ other safety problems. The school district also has representation on the 
VlAnning commission, a body with advisory powers, and it has a formal 
errengemeni!: with the perk district for provision end maintenance of school- 
ground parks. The district also sends a representative to an advisory 

recreation committee. 

\ 

Dlstirict £ also has a Joint facilities arrangement with its community's 

* 

park district, but little contact beyond this. Supposed liaison with the 
Dumiclpel council seemed mythical. On two occasions during the observation 
period, dlsctisslbn of problems of common Interest with the municipality-- 
one having to do with traffic safety, the other with streets and sidewalkji-- 
brought out a tone of impatience and hostility at school board meetings. 

District C likewise has cooperative arrangements with the local park 
district, and school board members report seme contacts with municipal and 
library officials. An administrator from the schools is, in fact, a member 
of the local library board, A request from the park district for extended 
use of some school facilities, however, was rather coolly received by the 
school board. Cn the whole, there is little to indicate either a negative 
or a positive set of relationships here. This district may suffer in some 
ways from the fact that it is in an area of unusual political fragmentation. 
It Includes only about half the area of the municipality, and half of the 
park district. There seems to be, therefore, an unusual sense of separation 
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4tmong Jurisdictions, and the board rather seems to prize its resultant 
isolation. 

District D shows even thinner contacts with other Jurisdictions. 

There is some indication from interview comments that officials In this 
district fear "political” interference and therefore are pleased to maintain 
their distance. The school board was formerly represented on the municipal 
zoning board but is no longer. While attitudes toward other units among 
school officials are not particularly negative, there appears to be little 
substantial cooperation. 

On the whole, then, lateral relations with governments are few and 
informal, especially outside the recreiatlonal sphere and the provision of 
"housekeeping" services of which the schools are consumers. In general, 
the picture seems to be conditioned by the American tradition that schools 
should be Isolated from "politics." Our evidence suggests that District A 
is nearest to an exception in this respect. It may be pertinent that it 
shares a caucus nominating system with the other local units. More genet > 
ally, the district may in this respect again show the benefits of an 
abundance of organizational skill and professional management. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE INTERPRETATION AND PRESENTATION OF DEMANDS 

The preceding chapter reviewed the sources of political demands and 
the mechanisms of demand aggregation In the four conmiunltles under study. 
Demands are potentially stimuli to action. They may provide the decision- 
making system to which they are directed with the Impetus to do things. 

No policy-making body, however, can react to all the stimuli that might be 
thrust upon It. For reasons of time. If nothing else, the messages that 
come to the governing level of a complex organization must be screened 
through some filtering process. This Is particularly so If the policy- 
making body can, by Its nature, devote only limited attention to the 
organizational job It has to do. Thus, for a body like a school board 
the filtering process is an ever-present part of the equipment with which 
It faces Its tasks* 

The function of filtering may be carried out In a planned, purposeful, 
and rational way, or It may occur accidentally. It io not our Intention 
to suggest that filtering Is necessarily done effectively or even con- 
sciously. Further, It may be done by application of any one or a combina- 
tion of a large number of criteria, either thoughtfully applied or other- 
wise. These criteria might Include, for example, legal requirements, 
cultural constraints, professional judgments, and personal prejudices. 
Whatever the criteria, however they are developed and applied, the point 
Is that the process of selection goes forward as the system functions; 
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priorities are Inevitably set as business Is fed to the decision-making 
apparatus. 

This is the role of that part of the governing process to which we 
refer as the Interpretation and presentation of demands to the policy- 
making body. Fundamentally, the questions are, who does It, how, and by 
what criteria? The answers to these might vary greatly, of course, from 
system to system. Our examination of school districts will proceed In terms 
of three Interrelated aspects of the process| agenda- set ting, the supplying 
of Information, and the making of recommendations. 

Agenda . — Agenda are, according to the dictionary, ^'things to be done." 
We mean to Include here those things that reach the official or semi- 
official attention of school district policy-making bodies, l.e., board and 
top administration acting together. Questions about the agenda of such 
bodies are also questions about problems that might reach their attention 
but do not. These are the problems "screened out," problems Ignored or 
turned aside. The boundaries of the agenda- set ting process are thus 
obscure. As we cannot, with the Information we have, know the parameters 
of the demand structures of our sample districts, we cannot definitively 
gauge their potential agenda. We can, however, say some things about the 
active face of the process and the way It seems to be carried out In these 
systems. 

In the first place. It should be noted that there are categories of 
agenda Items that are relatively fixed, that require consideration at some 
given time. Some of these are minor or may easily be treated as such, e.g. , 
the approval of minutes, meeting by meeting. Some are routine but may be 
blown into major proportions, depending fundamentally on the attitude of 
the board toward staff work. Thus the payment of bills, a task that re- 
quires board approval. Is handled summarily and formally in some districts 
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arid becomes the subject of extensive discussion in others. Finally, some 
fixed items, particularly the preparation of the budget, are of clear and 
major proportions. The employment of new teachers also falls in this set. 
Whatever style the board may use in handling these matters of fixed agenda, 
there is little discretion to be exercised by anyone in putting them on 
the schedule for board consideration. 

Only a small portion of agenda items are fixed in this sense. Beyond 
these the agenda are subject to discretionary choice, although some will 
inevitably force their way into eventual consideration. In every district 
in the sample the superintendent fulfills the function of preparing formal 
agenda for board meetings. These may be more or less detailed and more or 
less subject to practical revision during the course of discussion. The 
agenda for District C were not made available for visitors at board meet- 
ings (probably for the simple reason that few people visited the board). 

It appeared that these agenda, however, lacked specificity; to some extent, 
so did those used in District D, Districts A and B, however, tended to 
work off relatively detailed agenda that usually provided firmer control of 
the flow of business. The members of Boards A and B and to a lesser extent 
D received extensive documentation on proposed items of business in advance 
of meetings. 

The selection of items for inclusion appears to reflect the superin- 
tendent's estimate of the time likely to be put into fixed routine matters, 
his estimate of probable deviations from the specified flow of business, 
and his sense of the appropriate character and range of board Interests. 
Where routine matters were handled with dispatch, agenda were likely to 
Include more extended presentations on policy items, especially on matters 
of educational program, Where routines were discussed at length, such 
policy items seldom appeared, and beards tended therefore to be steered 
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away from broad questions and to receive less information on the broad 
aspects of program. Superintendents in the former kind of district appear 
to see the boards as forums for discussion and vehicles for communication, 
while those in the latter seem more inclined to use boards as decision- 
making machines. In the latter cases the question does not seem to be one 
of concealment of information by the superintendent but one of pre-emption 
of the attention of the board by business of a different level. The dif- 
ference lies at least in part in sophistication in the use of machinery 
and in part in perspectives on the role and use of staff work. 

In District A, where there is high reliance on the staff, the board 
stays close to the superintendent's rather detailed agenda. Items are 
likely to include questions of educational policy, and the discussion some- 
times moves to a fairly high level of abstraction. While the style of this 

i 

board appears to be very open, discussion tends to stay relevant. In a 
sense, the appearance of openness is deceptive. The general effect is one 
of very effective but never strident or repressive control of business by 
the superintendent. 

District B perhaps presents the most interesting case in the sample. 

Here the style is fundamentally the same, but the counterforces are much 
stronger. The board tends to stay relevant, but hostility toward the super- 
intendent and organized pressure from the community bring about some devia- 
tion from this pattern and generate some protracted discussions of relatively 
routine questions. Nonetheless, the superintendent does Introduce questions 
of educational policy, if in a somewhat more formal way than his counterpart 
in District A, and the board pursues them vigorously. The over-all impres- 
sion created by this situation is one of ambivalence that clearly reflects 
the ambivalent structure of community characteristics. As a later chapter 
will show, the result has been very long meetings and development of some 
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rather elaborete pro cess -management devices. District B, in other words, 
seems to strain toward the District A mode of operation, but only with dif- 
ficulty and partial success. 

In District C agenda tend to be very ineffective in screening and 
controlling business. Here the superintendent makes less effort to fix 
the subjects or course of discussion, and little effort to introduce policy 
questions or program discussion. The process is thus protracted, detailed, 
and unstructured, and the occasional efforts of the board president and 
superintendent to keep it otherwise are usually fruitless. 

District D, on the other hand, tends to see business well-controlled 
but on generally low-level problems. The superincendent's agenda are more 
detailed and effective than those of District C, but they seldom move to 
abstract questions or to policy problems. The focus of the process seldom' 
strays far from routine matters, and those are usually routine matters 
screened by the superintendent. 

Interestingly enough, the business of Districts C and D tends to be 
determined almost entirely within the authority system. Districts A and B, 
especially the latter, are much more likely to see matters introduced from 
beyond the authority system itself, i.e., from the community, staff and line 
employees, and other units of government. As the discussion above would 
suggest, in District B such items are often disruptive of the control sys“ 
tern, in District A seldom so. It may also be inferred, though it cannot be 
proved, that the business of these latter districts is more likely to arise 
from "professional" considerations as distinct from administrative compul- 
sions, i.e., it is likely to come from the latitude felt by the profession- 
als in the system to seek program innovation. 

In summary, in all the sample districts the superintendent is the chief 
agenda- set ting functionary. They vary, however, in the kinds of business • 
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they try to introduce and the effectiveness with which they control the 
flow of process* Some of the consequences of these variations will be dis- 
cussed in chapters to follow, where other aspects of decision-making are 
considered, 

Ififormatl^, --A second aspect of the demand-presentation process is 
the provision of information. Basically, this information may be of three 
kinds, bearing on the nature of the demands in question, the range of appro- 
priate action alternatives, or the relative costs (or consequences) of 
various alternatives. The first kind has to do with the interpretation of 
demands, with such matters as the sources and weight of pressure to take 
up a given problem or follow a given course of action. In some cases this 
is a simple and obvious kind of information, as in those situations where 
the demand is routine. In other cases it involves elaborate political 
assessment of the context of the system. Information of the second kind 
defines the problem or item of business in action terms. It tends to de- 
termine the framework within which the problem is seen, to structure busi- 
ness by setting limits to the range of consideration or perspective brought 
to bear. Again, this may be a routine matter or a matter of some complexity, 
and the difference is not necessarily one of the "magnitude” of the problem 
involved. Some decision-making groups are capable of making a mountain out 

/ 

/ of a molehill, others of making a molehill out of a mountain. 

The third kind of information mentioned above, information about the 
costs of alternative courses of policy, is potentially the most complex, 
and probably the most variable both among systems and among items of busi- 
ness, It provides the equipment by which policies can be judged as to the 
probability of their reaching desired ends. If the definition of the prob- 
lem delimits the standards by which action is to be judged, information 
about alternatives indicates what means may satisfy those standards. It is 
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at this point that knowledge, experience, and professional beiief^enter the 
picture 4siost clearly, and it is here that the history of the past and the 
accomplishinents and failures of other systems become most pertinent. The 
output of a decision-making process, policy choice, depends as well on the 
adequacy of the information available as on th^ judgment in selection that 
goes into choice. 

Observation of our study districts suggests that relatively little 
thought is given to information of the first two kinds. Information about 
demands is likely to come from both the superintendent and board, the 
former because of his central position in the communlcatipn system and the 
latter because of the political nature of their roles and the fact that 
they define themselves to one extent or the other as representatives of the 
community. Both superintendent and board are able to "create” demands by 
Identifying or stimulating needs. When community influentlals were asked 
to wh?m they would address a question or suggestion about school policy, 
both the superintendent and board were commonly mentioned. Only respond- 
ents in District D varied significantly; all but one of these mentioned 
only the superintendent. Superintendents tend to trigger the automatic 
processes of routine demand detection-*- those having to do with reports, 
formal legal requirements, etc* For the most part, however, the provision 
of information about other demands seems to be shared by administrators 
and board, all of them tending to rely heavily on their "feel" for their 
districts. ‘ 

Information on the nature and range of alternatives tends to fall 
largely within the province of the superintendent, as a consequence of his 
control of agenda and probably of the time and experience he can devote to 
the policy-making job. It is interesting to note that in two of the dis- 
tricts (B and 0) the board's attorney was often present at meetings and when 
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present was often called upon to define alternatives, sometimes on problems 
not strictly "legal” in character. The attorney was employed, in other 
words, as an alternative-defining expefct. In Districts A and D the board 
attojnoey did not attend meetings, and his advice, when sought, was usually 
filtered through the superintendent. In A and B, other staff advice (from 
business manager or facilities man, for example) sometimes helped directly 
to settle problems of this kind. 

It should not be supposed, however, that superintendents are always 
able to impose their definitions of alternatives successfully. As our 
foregoing discussion of agenda implied, the boards in Districts A and D 
seem leest likely to go beyond the definition of the problem supplied by 
the super intendent« Even here, however, exceptions were noted. In Dis- 
trict A, for example, a proposal that the system cooperate in a university 
survey of brain-damaged children, treated by the superintendent as a ques- 
tion of scientific interest and responsibility, was converted by the board 
into a problem in community relations. Hardly a major issue in the life 
of the district, this wacT probably the most serious set-back suffered by 
this superintendent during the period of the study. District B's board was 
inclined to fight within itself over the tendency of some members (one in 
particular, sometimes followed by others) to convert questions into ideo- 
logical issues. This tendency was usually suppressed, but at a price. 

The board in District C fairly often transformed relatively minor issues 
(the making of a long-distance telephone call or the selection of floor 
tile, for example) into major moral questions. In effect, this reflects 
the power of the boards (especially in Districts B and C) tp revise the 
super intei^dent ' 8 agenda. 

The provision of infomation about the costs of courses of action is 
most basic, and also hardest to pin down to empirical evidence. Only here 
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And there do the interview materiel s indicate that hoards are dissatisfied 
with the amount or quality of information they get from their administra- 
tions. Only two board members in District C and one in each of the other 
districts mentioned inadequacy of information in a specific way. The com- 
ment from the District A respondent was to the effect that the relations of 
board and superintendent had been too good, so good that it was hard to get 
requests for information treated seriously. 

It is apparent that all superintendents in the sample try conscieni^ 
tiously to supply adequate Information for the making of choice. Tliree of 
the four mentioned this in Inverviews as one of the basic responsibilities 
of the chief administrator, the exception being C. Observation and infor- 
mal discussion suggest that the boards of Districts A and B are provided 
with wider' ranging information on educational questions, innovations, data 
on the experiences of other systems, etc. The superintendent of one of 
these is co-author of a noted textbook in the education field, and his 
command of the literature is exceptional. Probably Superintendent B is 
pressed hardest for Information of both a specific and a general technical 
sort. In both these districts a considerable amount of sophisticated edu- 
cational Information is pumped into the system, perhaps more than a lay 
board can effectively use. Their scale makes it possible for them to employ 
larger administrative staffs than C and D, a fact particularly important in 
the information-gathering process. 

Board members themselves may be and often are sources of information 
of this order. In this respect boards differ in style and resources. Both 
District A and District B have lawyer board members, for Instance, while 
neither C nor D do. Districts A and D each have three women, B has one, 

C none. Lawyers, women, doctors, plumbers, etc,, have specialized pertinent 
information they may plow into the decision-making process. Generally 
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sfiea kin g, It .apgifears that board members are less likely to impose their own 
teohnicai information on their boards in the higher status districts than 
in the lower status ones. 

Recommendations are information of a very specialized kind— information 
about the assessment of a problem made by the person from whom the recom** 
mendatlon comes. The significance of recommendations . flows from the behav- 
ior that follows them. For this reason we will reserve our discussion of 
recommendations for the chapter that follows, where decision-making behavior 
will be the principal topic^ liet it be noted, however, that recommendations 
play a major part in the governing process of the school districts we are 
studying. 




CHAPTER IV 

DECISION-MAKING: FORM AND ATMOSPHERE 

Agenda and the supply of information set limits to the decision-making 
process. They determine what can be done, the range of problems and alter- 
natives suitable for policy action. The heart of the process, however, is 
what follows the presentation of demands: the behaviors of people acting 

together to create a syt tern of policy. The analysis of this process is not 

easy, for any attempt to^break it into component parts risks the possibility 

\ 

\ 

that either some part or tome attribute of the whole will be ignored. 
Basically, the business of \ieclslon-maklng within an established system 
involves a set of actors weighing evidence and making choice within a frame- 
work of Institutions, l.e., accustomed routines of interaction. 

Structurea and procedures . --The structures or institutional arrangements 
of school system government are relatively simple. In their most general 
aspects, and to some extent in matters of detail, these arrangements are 
.imposed by state law. Thus as we noted before, the systems in our sample 
are established as independent districts with governing boards of seven 
elected members. These boards are vested with formal powers to conduct the 
districts' business within the boundaries set by the state. They elect a 
president from among their number who formally presides over board activity. 
The presidency is customarily rotated year by year among the members, fall- 
ing usually to someone with a longer period of service. The president is 
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.In some formal sense the chief functlonaxy of the district. Boards also 
select a secretary--in Districts C and D a board member, in Districts A and 
B the business manager. In some districts the superintendent serves as 
secretary. 

The boards meet in public session at Intervals of their own choice, 
usually on a given day (in District B two days) each month. At these meet- 
ings the official business of the districts is transacted, though it is the 
ordinary practice in all of the four to go into executive session to deal 
with property purchases and ’’delicate*' personnel matters. All of the dis- 
tricts have written by-laws of a fairly conventional sort to govern pro- 
cedures. All employ a general superintendent who is very much a part of 
the decision-making picture , but who has no vote. Beyond these there are 
very few fixed, formal aspects of the process that figure in it in important 
ways. 

While these matters of structure provide a framework within which the 
decision-makers operate, they do not go far toward determining the shape or 
substance of the process. Much that might be called structure is informal 
and best described in terms of the patterns of interactive behavior them- 
selves. Two items do, however, fit the category of structure and seem best 
dlsctissed here. One of these is the use of "informal" decisional meetings, 
the other the use of committees in doing the work of the board. 

It is common to suppose that local governing bodies do most of their 
work in secret sessions where they are sheltered from the Inquisitive gaze 
of the public and press. There Is no doubt that much of the work of commun- 
ity government is done in this way In some places*-there Is probably no 
satisfactory way of discovering how much and how many places. By its nature 
the question is a difficult one to answer, both in general and with respect 
to specific Jurisdictions. Some evidence and some Impressions about the 
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, however, probably enough to 
ugh Illinois law forbids 
"Secret goverriuent , " such legislation is easy to circumvent and does not by 
itself answer the question. 

On the whole, it is doubtful that as much of the government of school 
districts is done in private sessions as common assumption would have us 
believe. If the work of school boards seems to be done in a pre-emptory 
way, there are probably other reasons. In approaching the subject, a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between informational and decision-making sessions. 
The distinction is obviously not easy to establish, for an information meet- 
ing can easily be pointed toward a decision or become the ground for tacit 
agreement, but in terms of intent, level of discussion, and outcome the dis- 
tinction is probably defensible. 

Secret meetings for decision purposes seem quite rare in District A; 
information sessions apart from regular board meetings occur about once a 
month. The superintendent in District A was quite explicit about the dif- 
ference between meetings of these kinds, and recalled only one that verged 
on decision during the last year, this dealing with a broad policy matter 
of considerable importance. Observation of meetings yielded no indication 
of pre-decision even though business is handled quickly and without contro- 
versy. 

District D likewise appears to do little or no business in secret, and 
also seems to have few information meetings outside the regular public ses- 
sions of the board. This board operates to an unusual degree in public, 
the reason perhaps being that the public takes little interest in its meet- 
ings* Only rarely was any audience present. On one occasion the board 
even discussed in public session the price it might bid for a piece of 

property, the only observers present being members of this project's research 
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allow a reasonably accurate assessment. Alttra 
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group. In District C the situation is less clear. Here, too, very few 
people outside the board and administration visited meetings. In neither 
C nor D was a newspaper reporter ever present at a board meeting during the 
observation period^ District C held occasional irregular board meetings, 
especially in connection with construction of a new school. These, one 
would judge from appearances, were decisional in the sense that they dealt 
with myriad details of the job. They did not seem to issue in "conspira- 
torial*' decisions on large policy matters. 

Among the districts in the sample, B gave evidence of the most active 
use of Irregular meetings. One board member commented that he had been 
surprised on his election to the board to discover how much of the district's 
work was done in "closed" board meetings. Others commented on the frequency 
of informal meetings, even, apparently, despite the fact that this board met 
in formal session bi-weekly during the observation period. In one instance 
the formal meeting following a public eruption of crisis in the district war 
unusually short and the crisis was mentioned only in a public statement read 
by the board president. The statement, we were told later, had been pre- 
pared previously and agreed upon by the members of the board. We were also 
told that there Is a certain amount of "caucusing" among some board members 
between meetings. 

The practice of holding irreg'ilar meetings in District B can be laid 
directly to the political situation in the district. Not only is there much 
active public interest in school affairs, but some of it, as we have noted 
before, is organized and hostile to the administration. The board, as a 
result, sometimes reflects a sense of harassment. One of the devices it has 
developed to deal with its ambiguous situation is to retreat from public 
view. Despite the obvious risks involved, especially with a rather divided 
board, the leaders In the district have apparently developed the Irregular 
session as a protective conflict management device. 
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The use of committees by the sample boards presents some interesting 
contrasts. The committee system is so widely employed by decision-making 
organizations as a means of providing better review of action, developing 
information channels, and structuring the deliberative process that it is 
often regarded as a natural or inevitable institutional form. Yet in all 
the districts under study but one, misgivings about the utility of committees 
were expressed by some interviewees. Three of the district superintendents 
revealed such doubts, all suggesting that committees merely double the work 
of deliberation. One commented that committees simply extend the time and 
effort required of the superintendent to get what he wants anyway, and none 
of the administrators expressed fear that committees might develop too much 
specialized power or expertise. 

The systems used in the districts vary considerably. In District A 
there are no standing committees, but fairly often ad hoc "task groups" are 
formed to study specific problems or subjects, on occasion a single board 
member serving such a function. The superintendent participates with all 
these groups, and their eff'^rts usually seem to result in an informational 
report to the board, often informal and usually without specific recommen- 
dations. 

District B has, again probably in response to the political conditions 

reviewed a few paragraphs above, used committees actively and experimented 

with alternative structures. At one point the board was divided into a 

number of small committees with overlapping memberships, but because this 

technique fostered the double-discussion of many I'lsues it led some members 

of the board and administration to conclude that their efforts were being 

needlessly duplicated. In the succeeding period the board has utilized 

committees of the whole under a different chairman for each subject-matter 

area. This system demands vast amounts of time from the entire board and 
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therefore raises practical problems of Its own, prompting some consideration 
of a return to the small-* commit tee arrangement. This board has also, on 
occasion, used ad hoc committees for special assignments. 

District C has a permanent structure of small committees, and the 
board apparently attaches considerable Importance to their place In the 
declslon-maklng process. Some of these tend to be one-man affairs dominated 
by a member with long service on the board. Ordinarily a plact: Is reserved 
on the agenda for several committee reports, and this may well be one of 
the reasons the superintendent tends to lose agenda control. The active 
role of committees In the process also tends to vitiate the administrator's 
recommendatory role and fragment power In the system. The use of committees 
thus magnifies some of the system's problems In developing a focus for busi- 
ness and handling It with expedition. 

District D has no standing committees, meets occasionally as a committee 
of the whole, and seldom uses special committees or task groups for particu- 
lar jobs. 

Reflection suggests that a standing committee system Introduces 
rigidities Into the decision-making process In boards of this kind, and 
sometimes creates diversionary centers of power. While the latter may pro- 
vide a set of checks on arbitrary leadership dominance, committees may be 
an expensive way of achieving this goal. The size of the boards In the 
sample and the nature of district business are such that adequate control 
can come through effective operation of the whole board; whether the divi- 
sion of responsibility by specific subject categories Is either necessary 
or functional seems doubtful. Such division appears likely to create Inter- 
ference in detail rather than retoponsibility for the whole, and distract 
the board from the higher level policy role it Is better suited to play. 
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At the same time, the ad hoc committee, If employed sparingly, may be a 
useful consensus-creating device. 

Characteristics of the actors In the declslon-maklng process . — Before 
we continue our discussion of the declslon-maklng process proper. It would 
seem well to review the characteristics of those who play central parts In 
It. This will particularly serve the purpose of Illustrating the Interplay 
between system and personal characteristics that gives substance to organi- 
zational life. While there Is r.o such thing as a typical board member, in 
the aggregate the members of our sample boards have traits that both reflect 
the communities in which they serve and condition the work of the bodies in 
which they participate. 

Table 5 summarizes selected board characteristics. These data speak 
for themselves, but certain aspects merit particular attention. On the 
whole, the boards scale on social characteristics as do their communities, 
except for the reversal of Districts C and D. The position of Board C may 
be explained a&i a "lag" caused by the very long tenure of its members. The 

tenure pictures in Districts A and B are the artlfactual effect of caucus 

\ 

rules in the tiwo communities that forbid nomination for more than two terms 
(a total of six years of service). It might be expected that even without 
such a rule average service in these districts would be shorter, on the 
premise that participation in government is more likely to be seen as a 
duty in high status suburbs and as a privilege in^'-lower status ones. 

The distribution of women on the boards conforms with expectations 
except in District D. In the 48-district study of suburban school systems, 
higher status districts had significantly larger numbers of women than lower 
status districts. Occupational distributions tend to follow aggregate 
community patterns, as do those for education. The District A board is 

Q heavily managerial-professional, with two lawyers, a doctor, an executive, 
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TABUS 5 

CHARACTERISTICS OF BOARD MEMBERS IN SAMFLE DISTRICTS 





A 


B 


C 


D 


Average age (est.) 


45+ 


45 


53+ 


52 


Average education beyond H.S. 


5.4 


4.9 


1.0 


1.4 


Occupation index 


4.00 


3.42 


2.14 


2.50* 


Average length of service 


3 


3 


13 


8 


Women on board 

4 


3 


1. 


0 


3 



4-pro£es8iQnal-managerlal, S-smalllbuslness-salea, 2-whlte collar, 
l<^>akllled workers, O-laborers. Housewives classified by husband's occupa 
tion. 
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and threa wives of executive people^ District B*s board has two lawyerS) 
two proprietors of businesses, one executive, one salesman, and one house- 
wife as members* District C*s Includes one small -business proprietor and 
no professionals. District D*s one executive, two small proprietors, one 
middle -management man In a small commercial enterprise, one skilled worker, 
and two widows not employed. None of the members of Board A (including 
the husbands of women on the board) works In the community, and all but one 
commutes to the central city; one member of District B*s board works in the 
community and one in another suburb, the remainder going to the central 
city. Of Board C, three work in the central city, two in the community, 
and two in other suburbs; of Board D, only one goes to the central city, 
two work In other suburbs, two In community D. 

The characteristics of the superintendents In the sample districts 
likewise show some Interesting variations. District A changed superintend- 
ents during the study period because of the retirement of the long-time 
Incumbent, but the change alters the picture only In respect to length of 
tenure and experience. Both District A superintendents and superintendent 
B hold doctorates; the former two came to their super Intendencies from 
academic positions and had not been superintendents before. The retired 
District A man had held his position for thirty years. District B's super- 
intendent has held his position for nineteen years and held another super- 
intendency prevlom^ly. All three (l.e., the two District Amen and the one 
In District B) live In the districts that employ them. Superintendents C 
and D both hold Master's degrees. The former came to his ^ob from another 
super Intendency and has been In his present position for twelve years; the 
latter came from an assistant superintendency and has served Community D 
three years. Neither lives In his employing community. All the superin- 
tendents except B were recruited from positions outside Illinois, and all 
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were educated primarily in the Midwest, though D took his Master *s degree 
in the Southeast. Including the retired rather chan the new District A man, 
Superintendents A and B thus have more formal education, longer tenure, and * 
can probably fairly be described as being further along the career ladder. 

It is interesting to note that District A has twice, at thirty-year inter- 
vals, gone into rather unorthodox recruitment channels for supetlntendents. 

The third class of formal actors in the decision-making systems of our 
sample boards is composed of technical staff. The notable variation among 
districts with respect to staffs is whether or not they participate. As 
the interaction analysis below will indicate. Districts A and B show con- 
siderable staff participation. Districts C and D do not. District A board 
meetings are regularly attended by a business manager, an assistant super- 
intendent for curriculum, and a supervisor of grounds. All of these people 
are frequently drawn into board discussion, and in addition several prin- 
cipals and classroom teachers are usually present at the meetings. In 
District B, a business manager and a curriculum director are regular par- 
ticipants with the board, with several principals also usually in attendance 
at board meetings. As we noted in the preceding chapter. District B also 
has its board attorney in attendance at some meetings, including five of 
the eight the project staff observed. 

District C, the smallest in the sample, has no business manager nor 

curriculum director, the superintendent in effect serving both of these 

functions. A principal often sits with the board, as did the head custodian 

on one occasion. Otherwise the board has no staff assistance except for 

the attorney, who was present at every board meeting observed. The District 

D superintendent in effect is also his own staff, and board meetings are 

not tegular ly attended by principals, teSchers, or the board attorney. The 

last-named nevet appeared at: board meetings, the others very rarely, 
o 
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Patterns of interaction at board meetings In some sense the patterns 
of behavior at formal meetings lie at the heart of the governing process. 
This is especially so if our beliefs about the rarity of "irregular” deci- 
sional meetings, expressed earlier in this chapter, are true. This is not 
necessarily to hold that all important things that go on at the policy level 
in our sample organizations may be directly observed at board meetings. 

These meetings do, however, reveal a great deal about the relative styles 
and attitudes of the actors in the process, about the traditions, the focus 
of interests, and the modes of action of the systems. Rules that constrain 
behavior may never pass through the official validation process, and poten- 
tial policy may be rejected without formal action at the board level. The 
latter, in fact, is one of the forms the agenda- setting activity may take. 
Still, most policy-making business shows up at some phase of the public 
conduct of board activity, even if only to be conspicuous by the summary 

f 

treatment it receives. In many ways, then, it seems that cues about the 
decision-making process can be garnered from meeting observations; most 
obviously and Importantly, matters of afficial policy do require the valida- 
tion of public board approval. 

Chapter I explained the means by which the project staff recorded 
patterns of interaction at board meetings. The picture of those meetings 
thus accumulated is neither so detailed nor so reliable as one might wish, 
but it does reveal a great deal about the comparative operation of the four 
districts. To these data may be added something in the way of impression 
about the subject. 

Table 6 summarizes information about the general configuration of 
meetings in tt e four districts of our sample. It reveals that meetings 
are of substantially longer duration in B and C than in A and D. It might 
be mentioned here that the District B board also customarily meets twice a 



TABLE 6 



OVER-ALL BOARD MEETING DATA FOR' FOUR SAMPLE DISTRICTS 



% 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Average length of meeting 
(in minutes) 


139 


203 


226 


144 


Interactions per minute 


5.2 


4.9 


6.0 


4.7 


Mean interactions per meeting 


720 


1000 


1359 


682 
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month, and its total **output** of interactions is therefore understated by 
these average figures. District D moves at the most leisurely pace by our 
measure, and District C at the fastest. Observers' impressions suggest 
that these differences are idiat we might call matters of ‘style. The rate 
of interaction in Board C is accounted for not so much by the fact that it 
processes a large amount of policy as by the rather disordered and detailed 
way in Which some members of the board treat the business under discussion. 
The board in District D, on the other hand, operates at a slow pace, and a 
rather formal one. The articulate board of District A accomplishes much in 
a short period of time. The rate of interaction of Board B is depressed 
somewhat and its meeting time extended by the fact that it often begins its 
meetings with a presentation of 30 to 45 minutes' duration by a staff member 
on some aspect of the district's educational program. The length of Board 
C's meetings, and to a lesser but significant degree of Board B's, are 
probably attributable to the considerable internal conflict generated in 
these systems. 

Further data, summarised in Table 7, indicate the distribution of 
participation in the business of the boards by various categories of actors. 
These too show interesting patterns of variation, some expected and some 
not. In all cases but C the board president participates at a slightly 
rate than the superindendent , a fact probably explained by the 
formal role of the president as meeting chairman, and by the role of con- 
ciliator played by all the presidents of the sample boards. Together, the 
president and superintendent of District D account for half of the total 
interactions, considerably more thatl for their counterpart actors in the 
other systems. There was almost no staff participation in this district, 
however, and this doubtless explains some of the disproportion. The D 
board itself is quiet though not particularly acquiescent. 
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tKBUt 7 

PROPORTION CF TOTAL MBBTING INTBRACTIOIIS ACCOUNTED FOR 

BY CATEGORIES OF ACTOKS 



Dlit» 


Total 

Inter- 

actions 


Sup't. 


Board 

Pres. 


Admin* - 
Staff 


Bal. 

Board 


Board- 

Staff 


.^Jiddience 


A 


(4321) 


.17 


.19 


.05 


.54 


.01 


.05 


B 


(5998) 


.15 


.16 


.16 


.46 


.05 


.02 


G 


(8155) 


.16 


.14 


.02 


.56 


.07 


.04 


D 


(4092) 


.24 


.27 


.02 


.44 


.00: 


.03 
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Perhaps the notable feature of the distribution of participation in 
District B is the vastly greater proportion of staff interactions here than 
in the other districts. If the participation of the staff is added to that 
of the superintendent, the proportion of interactions originating with the 
administration considerably exceeds that of any of the others. In some 
sense the administrati^^e role here is shared, with the business manager 
having a considerable independence. The other administrative staff members 
in District B are clearly responsible to the superintendent and the latter 
generally seems firmly in control of the administrative side of operations, 
however . 

The balance of the board accounts for a substantially larger proportion 
of interactions in Districts C and A, with the former particularly showing 
a high level of board member activity. These two districts, again in that 
order, also show a hi^er proportionate participation by members of meeting 
audiences. This last point is deceptive, however* ‘While audience partici-* 
pation in A was spread over a number of people and dealt with various topics, 
a very large proportion of the audience participation in C was by one man, 
an architect's representative, with whom the board had several long and 
conflictual exchanges. The low proportion of audience participations in 
District B grossly underplays the importance of the public in the meetings 
of that board. 

Further refinement in this quantitative comparison of board activities 
can be gained from inspection of data on the character of the various actors' 
participation. Observers coded interactions by four categories: contribu- 

tions, inquiries, positive comments, and negative comments. Hie last two 
we will treat below as indicators of the "atmosphere" of the decision 
process. The former two can give us an account of who says what kind of 

•i 

thing in board meetings. ^ 



o 
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Table 8 shows for each category of actors the proportions of inter- 
actlon^i classified as contributions, inquiries, and positive and negative 
comnents. Table 9 shows the proportions of each kind of interaction ac- 
counted for by the various categories of actors in each district. Table 8 
sums by columns for each district. Table 9 by rows. These tables should 

I be read against the background of Table 7 and the accompanying text, which 

it 

w 

convey information about the relative amounts of participation of each of 
the groups of actors. 

The data in Table 8 indicate that the superintendents and boards iv 
the sample districts are quite different as to their relative use of con- 
tributions and inquiries. The superintendents of Districts A and B "con- 
tribute" proportionately less, i.e., convey fewer items of Information and 
opinion, and "question" proportionately more. As we pointed out above, the 
administrators in these districts are able to elicit contributions from a 
greater number of staff assistants, and thus to share the informational 
burden. Still, our interview data indicate that the super intent ents in 
these districts no less than in C and D are identified by board members as 
the primary sources of information for decision-making. The point would 
seem to be that superintendents A and B are able to operate in a more subtle 
fashion, utilizing questions and soliciting opinions from others, while C 
and D rely more heavily on information and opinion to structure their deal- 
ings with the boards. 

The main exception to the average board president's behavior is found 
in District D, where the president operates more through inquiry and less 
through contribution. It might also be noted that Board Presidents A and B 
were more "positive" in their conduct of business. TKe balance of the 
boards also vary somewhat across districts as to style of participation. 

. In District D the board members utilize a disproportionate part of their 
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TABLE 8 

PROPORTION OF TOTAL MEETING INTERACTIONS OF EACH CATEGORY 
OF ACTORS DISTRIBUTED BY KIND OF IITERACTION* 





Superin- 

tendent 


Admin. - 
Staff 


Board 

Pres. 


Bal. of 
Board 


Board- 

Staff 


Audience 


District A 


C 


.73 


.76 


.57 


.58 


.90 


.87 


I 


.10 


.06 


.27 


.26 


.05 


.10 


P 


.16 


.16 


.15 


.13 


.05 


.04 


N 


.02 


.00 


.01 


.03 


.00 


.00 


District B 


C 


.70 


.82 


.51 


.51 


.69 


.60 


I 


.09 


.07 


.31 


.30 


.17 


.25 


P 


.17 


.09 


.17 


.13 


.11 


.11 


N 

District C 


.03 


.03 


.01 


.06 


.04 


.05 


C 


.86 


.84 


.61 


.56 


.76 


.79 


I 


.04 


.10 


.32 


.21 


.17 


.10 


P 


.01 


.04 


.03 


.05 


.02 


.10 


N 


.10 


.02 


.04 


.17 


.04 


.01 


District D 


C 


.89 


.90 


.50 


.73 


.00 


.83 


I 


.06 


.07 


.44 


.20 


.00 


.08 


P 


.04 


.04 


.05 


.06 


.00 


.09 


N 


.01 


.00 


.01 


.01 


.00 


.00 



These proportions sun by column for each district. 
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TABLE 9 

PROPORTION OP EACH KIND OF TOTAL MEETING INTERACTIONS ACCOUNTED 

FOR BY VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF ACTORS 



Superin- 

tendent 


Admin. - 
Staff 


Board 

Pres. 


Bal. of Board- 
Board Staff 


Audience 


District A 




- 








C .20 


.06 


.17 


.50 


.01 


.06 


I .08 


.01 


.24 


.66 


.00 


.01 


P .20 


.05 


.21 


.51 


.00 


.03 


K .17 


.00 


.06 


.72 


.00 


.00 


District B 












C .18 


.22 


.14 


.39 


.05 


.02 


I .06 


.05 


.22 


.61 


.03 


.02 


P .19 


.11 


.20 


.45 


.04 


.01 


N .12 


.10 


.05 


.67 


.04 


.02 


District C 












C .21 


.02 


.14 


.49 


.08 


.07 


I .03 


.01 


.24 


.63 


.06 


.03 


P .02 


.02 


.12 


.66 


.04 


.14 


N .12 


.00 


.04 


.80 


.02 


.01 


District D 












C .30 


.03 


.19 


.46 


.00 


.03 


I .07 


.01 


.53 


.39 


.00 


.01 


P .19 


.02 


.25 


.50 


.00 


.04 


N .14 


.00 


.29 


.57 


.00 


.00 



iff 

Theie proportlont »m. by tows 
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relatively few Interactions to make contributions. That Is to say, although 
the members of Board D (excepting the president) do not participate very 
actively In board meetings, when they do participate It Is more likely here 
than In other districts to be through contributions. District A and B 
board members, on the other hand, are significantly more likely to partici- 
pate through Inquiries than are the members of Boards C and D. In the 
audience coltmm of Table 8 the notable feature Is the much higher proportion 
of audience Interactions devoted to questions In District B. HiIs differ- 
ence Is explained by the fact that In Districts A, C, and D, audience par- 
ticipants were In effect usually "resource people" conveying Information, 
while In B they tended to be people probing and often challenging district 
policy. 

Table 9 summarizes the same data, but In a different fashion. It 
simply shows, for each board, which category of actors accounted for what 
proportion of the total contrll^utions. Inquiries, and positive and negative 
comments. This table reveals few striking differences among districts. 
Patterns in B and D are worth noting, however, as they reinforce some of 
the observations made earlier about board operations in those districts. 

The District B distribution of contributions shows heavy weighting toward 
the administrative staff and llg(ht participation by the board, especially 
the "balance of the board," i.e., the members other than the president. 
Otherwise this board appears much like Districts A and C, so far as the 
contributions and Inquiries portions of the distributions are concerned. 
District D presents divergent distributions of both inquiries and contribur 
tlons. Here the superintendent's proportionate contributions are greater 
by significant degree than those of his counterparts In other districts. 

The board president Is also highest among the districts in proportion of 
contributions accounted for, but he Is close to the president of District A. 
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The balance of the board in District D is accordingly low in proportion of 
contributions. In the inquiry category, this district distinguishes itself 
in the distribution of participation between president and other board 
members. Whereas in the other three districts th<i president accounted for 
slightly less than one-quarter of questions and the balance of the board 
for 61 to 66 per cent, in D the president asked 53 per cent and other mem- 
bers only 39. This again, might be ascribed to President D's style of 
leadership or to the quiet manner of his bohrd. His questions are in good 
part proddlngs, efforts to keep the board involved in the proceedings of 
the meetings. 

The atmosphere of decision-making . --Another dimension of the decision- 
making process is the "atmosphere” in which it is carried out, the tone of 
activities as distinct from their form or content. The importance of this 
aspect of things in an organizational system is rather obvious, although 
the concept is not a concise one. Without judging relative efficiency or 
quantity or quality of outputs, we would expect things to be done differ- 
ently in systems with different systems of social relationships. In some 
respects organizational atmosphere is undoubtedly a matter of personalities, 
even in some places of the personality of one dominant actor in the system. 
However, atmosphere is also a cultural phenomenon, a reflection of the free- 
doms and constraints that surround individual action in the organizational 
setting. 

The school boards of our sample each showed some distinctive character- 

istics of atmosphere. In good part the effort to describe the tone of the 

decisional process must rest on impression, on the sense observers carry 

away from the activity of board meetings. Atmosphere is also very closely 

related to institutional forms and to the characteristics of interaction 

patterns. Thus much about atmosphere is conveyed by what has been said 
o 
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earlier in this chapter about various features of the decision-making 
systems of the districts under study. Still, atmosphere seems to be a 
separable aspect of the lives of these organizations, one that reflects 
community setting and In turn Is reflected by the substance of work done. 

Some part of the quality we seek to describe Is to be found In the 
Interaction records prepared at board meetings. The comparative Incidence 
of positive and negative participation Indicates something of the tone of 
the process as business goes forward. Table 10 summarizes the relative 
occurrence of ppsltlve and negative comments as well as of contributions 
and Inquiries In the sample districts. In the positive comment column. 
Districts A and B are clearly and significantly different from C and D, 
with District C being the lowest of the group. In a gross sense these dif- 
ferences probably reflect variations In the use of language, and a greater 
emphasis In the higher status districts on a positive, "human relations" 
approach to process management. They may very well reflect the communica- 
tion facility engendered by education and by Involvement In professional 
and managerial occupational routines. Negative comments comprise a far 
greater proportion of total Interactions In District C than In the others 
of the sample, with District B also substantially higher than A and D. In 
C the proclivity for negativism seems more a style of action than a reflec- 
Jtlon of substantive conflict, while In B It probably grows mostly out of 
the persistent effect of confrontation over Issues and the divisions among 
actors It has produced. 

Again we may turn to Tables 8 and 9 to evaluate the relative styles 
and participation effects of categories of actors In the sample systems. 

Table 8 Indicates the proportionate amount of their participations utilized 
by actors for positive and negative comments* It shows Districts A and B 
quite similar In most columns. In both of these districts the superintendents 
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TABLE 10 

PROPORTION OF TOTAL MEETING INTERACTIONS BY KIND 



District 


N 


Contri- 

bution 


Inquiry 


Positive 

Reaction 


Negative 

Reaction 


A 


(4321) 


♦ 63 


.22 


.14 


.02 




(5998) . 


.60 


.23 


.14 

f 


.04 


c 


(8155) 


.65 


.19 


.04 


.12 


0 


(4092) 


.71 


.22 


.06 


.01 
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«nd board presidents are seen to use positive coBments as a substantial 
portion of their totals, and other board members to be about the same from 
district to district In positive reactions. The principal differences 
between A and B are In the Interactions of administrative staffs, where A 
Is hlghfii^ on positive and B on negative comnents; on negative reactions 
from the balance of the board, where B Is hl^; and on both positive and 
negative comments from the audience, where B Is also hl|^« Over-all, how- 
ever, the similarities between these two districts are more striking than 
the differences. 

Both C and D differ considerably from the patterns of A and B, and 
the former, like the latter, share several pattern characteristics. There 
are, however, major variations between C and D. On positive comments 
District D tends to be slightly higher than C all the way through f though 
systematically (except In the audience category) much lower than A and B. 

In negative comnents District G tends to be higher than D, particularly so 
in superintendent, board president, and Ibalance of board categories. For 
these three groups of actors District D was highest In proportion of nega- 
tive reactions of all four districts. In suranary, then, C and D are lower 
than A and B in; proportion of positive comments across nearly all categories, 
and C is higher in proportion of negatives used by superintendent and board 
than any other district In the sample. 

Table 9 shows who Is responsible for positive and negative reactions 
wl^lti each district. In reading these data It should ba^remembered that 
we are dealing with relatively few Interactions and relatively small pro- 
portions of the Interaction totals. Significant variations are rather few. 
In District C the superintendent accounts for a smaller proportion of 
positive comments and the balance of the board for a higher proportion than 
in the other districts. This does not mesn that the balance of the C board 
o 
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it positive in an absolute sense in comparison with other boards, but that 
of the positive entries in the district it contributes a larger share. The 
C board is higher in the share of negative contributions made and the super- 
intendent low. District D't distribution of negative comments shows the 
board president higher than in other districts, and the balance of the 
board lower. 

To these data on the use of positive and negative comments may be added 
impressions about the atmosphere of the systems gained from interviews, 
casual conversations, and observations. District A*s board, as we have had 
occasion to note before, operates in a relaxed and rather informal way. 

The meetings move quickly, with lightness and often with levity. By and 
large the board members seem to enjoy their participation. All this is not 
to say that their duties are not taken seriously or performed in a deliber- 
ate manner. Yet this board certainly does not deliberate in the fashion of 
some of the others in the sample. When conflicts do arise they do not take 
on personal overtones or stay on the scene for long. A number of people in 
the system seem skilled in conflict management, including all of the board 
menibers save perhaps one or two. The superintendent, the board president, 
and one board member in particular are expert both at allaying potential 
conflict and bringing discussion into focus. This beard member accounted 
for only slightly fewer interactions than the superintendent and the board 
prssl:lent, though he Is incisive rather than domineering. He was cited by 
the superintendent as unusually effective and helpful, someone "able to 
bring issues to a head and crystallize them when they tend to be flying 
around in the air. In addition, he speaks dispassionately and in a cool 
manner. . . ." The District A board also appears to maintain friendly and 
informal relations with the administrative staff. 
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The District B system also includes a number of people with conflict- 
management skills, thou^ not as many as in District A. Enough has been 
said heretofore, however, to indicate that there are Sources and strains 
of conflict in the system, some introduced from outside the board and some 
from within. The atmosphere of the board is one of subtle tension. Con- 
flict seldom rises to the surface, and when it does some members of the 
bdard, particularly the president and two others, usually move effectively 
to put it down. The superintendent in this district is sometimes effective 
in avoiding tension and sometimes not, and he is rather inclined toward 
impatience, on occasion arousini?; the ire of board members. For the most 
part, however, the board functions smoothly. Whether by design or other- 
wise, several techniques have been developed in this system to reduce the 
Incidence of conflict situations. The procedures of operation tend to be 
rather formal, with parliamentary rules often Invoked, more work is done 
through committees, and probably a larger number of questions are pre- 
decided. Major business appears to be placed toward the end of the agenda, 
which is sometimes not reached until after midnight. The implications of 
some of these methods for conflict management are understood by at least 
some members of the system. The over-all impression left by District B is 
that of an organisation with most of the attributes and tastes required for 
conflict-free Operation, but with severe pressure producing occasional 
cranks in the structure. This is a picture of a system undergoing substan- 
tial change. 

The decision-making atmosphere of District C is rather starkly in 
contrast to that found in the other districts in the sample. While this 
district is not under any particular detectable pressure— financial, social, 
or ideological— it is easily the one with the greatest internal conflict, 
as the analyiii of positive and negative Interactions suggested, ihe meetings 
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are highly Informal, to the point that they often lack structure. Parlla* 
mantary procedure is sometimes ignored, much time is spent in argumentation, 
and few techniques for the reduction of conflict are in evidence. Meetings, 
as we noted above, are protracted and the interaction rate high* Dlscus» 

Sion sometimes nears the point of personal bitterness, although the members 
of the district profess that the feelings developed in the meeting do not 
carry over beyond it. Both the board president and the superintendent try 
on occasion to bring matters into focus and keep the process even; the 
latter, however, appears to feel a good deal of pressure, for reasons hav- 
ing to do with role perceptions discussed below. He is often threatened 
and sometimes harassed by board members. In summary, the atmosphere in 
District C might be described as hostile and disordered, with the explana- 
tion seeming to lie in the paucity of organizational skills available and 
the perceptions actors have of an appropriate division of labor in the system. 

District D presents yet another picture. As our data have previously 
shown, this board operates at a slow pace, without much negative interac- 
tion and without much positive either. The atmosphere of the board is 
formal, and it is seldom hostile. Meetings are short, and the superintend- 
ent and board president are unusually dominant. The latter sometimes seems 
a bit heavy-handed, but the former seldom so. The president especially 
takes a discussion-management role, urging attention to the business at 
hand and prodding action. It is Interesting to observe that this board was 
formerly badly split and noted for internal conflict. Perhaps by the lessons 
learned in the past, perhaps because of the skills of the two principal 
actors, perhaps for other reasons it has suppressed its conflict and also 
its spirit. This is not to be seen as reflecting the board's views or 
behavior on the division of labor question* What we speak of here is the 
attkosphere, t^^e climate in which the board does its work. Nor is it meant 



to Imply indifference to responsibility, for such a Judgment does not seem 
appropriate to the work )f this district. 

These comments on itmosphere suggest that It may have two dimensions, 
frlendllness-hostlllty, and formality- Informality. The districts in the 
sample mlg|ht be placed In the four cells of a table constructed of these 
variables: 

Friendly Hostile 

Informal A C 

Formal 0 B 

Interestingly, the two hl^er-status districts, which we have described as 
having greater facilities of organizational skill and which share a great 
number of aggregate behavioral trrlts, fall Into opposite corners. Ihe 
reason for this we might ascribe to the very fact that District B has these 
skill resources to draw upon. District C, without much cause for hostility, 
remains hostile because It lacks the skills to reduce Its Internal conflict. 
District D, despite a friendly atmosphere, lacks the ability to achieve the 
effective informality of District A. District B's board, having hostility 
thrust upon It by pressures of community change, manages to maintain essen- 
tial stability by 'use of the devices of formality. Thus, we would propose, 
the conflict -management resources question is crucial to the explanation of 
the atmosphere of declslon'^maklng In these four districts. 

Tha choice process *— The patterns of Interactions, structures, and 
roles that comprise a decision-making process come to a head in choice among 
possible rules, policies, or courses of action. This Is not, of course, to 
say that such action brings the process to a halt, for the effects of author- 
itative action are much conditioned by what follows formal decision. It Is 
also not to say, as we pointed out previously^ that the process always Issues 



in formal choice, for clearly there are many sidetracks to which items may 
be shunted. The making of choice by a policy body is, however, an important 
"lump" in its routine. At the same time, it is an activity that, in the 
case of the school districts of our sample, can be described rather briefly. 

The means by which choices are usually validated in bodies of this 
kind are standard and familiar j namely, voice roll-call votes. These votes 
tend in fact to be matters of routine that tell little about the decisional 
styles of the districts. In most cases, even after extensive conflict 
votes are unanimous, and very rarely are outcomes close. The small size 
of the boards, of course, makes it possible for participants to gauge out- 
comes before formal votes are taken. Importance does attach to votes in 
terms of the establishment of a legal record, and all the boards observed 
are conscious to some extent of the damage that might be caused to their 
policies by legal action. Probably Boards B and C are the most cautious 
in this respect. The voting process also doubtless has behavioral conse- 
quences as an implicit means of forcing eventual decision, but these would 
seem to be common rather than variable properties of the organizations 
under Study. 

Some difference's in style among the districts are detectable in the 
voting procass. In District A the development of consensus is so effective 
that Voting seems a very unimportant, quite unobtrusive part of board ac- 
tivity. During the period of observation of this board only two negative 
votes were cast on any roll call. The first, cast by a new mesiber, was the 
oeeasion for astonishment on the part of those present and an almost apolo- 
getic explanation to the observers by the board president: "You've seen a 

very rare thing. Negative votes are hardly ever cast around here." The 
second negative, sevetal meetings later, was cast by one of the women board 
mambers who was asked by her incredulous colleagues If she really meant it 
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and If she wanted It recorded that way. These occurrences were clearly 
exceptional. The District A board knows Its mind and scarcely feels the 
need for the formal validation procedure to congeal policy. 

The District B board. In keeping with Its more formal style, places 
more emphasis on voting and on the observance of parliamentary niceties, 
although one senses here some of the feeling of the District A board that 
the decision Is we 11 -under stood without the roll call ::self . Negative 
votes are more frequently heard In B than In A, and they do not elicit 
reactions that verge on shock. In District C much more symbolic Importance 
attaches to the vote. Here the secretary actually does call the roll and 
the members seem to appreciate the occasion, perhaps because It Is one of 
the few points where meetings assume structure. Even In C, however, the 
proportion of negative votes on roll calls Is not hl^. In District D, 
again, some but not many “no" votes are cast. As In C, the D board, however, 
has the roll called formally and seems to value the dignity and accomplish- 
ment It symbolizes. In Districts C and D one might guess that voting 
behavior tends to grow more out of conscience and a sense that this Is what 
one must do for his constituency, rather than out of sensitivity to con- 
sensus and the desire to avoid conflicts 

The choice process Is closely related to another aspect of organize- 
tlonal life that Is In Itself related to Information, to agenda- set ting, to 
atmosphere, and to division of labor, l.e. , the process of recommending. 

The administrator Is by all odds the person In the best position to recom- 
mend; as the next chapter will argue, his role In the declslon-maklng 
system Is In large part that of recommender, and his success In his job 
might be measured by the extent to which his recomnendatlons are acted upon. 
All the superintendents In the sample recommend, and all with much effect, 
though their styles and efficacies differ. Superintendent A states his 
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recomoendiitiona on th« ngondn— in c«pit*l litttri. The boerd itldom feile 
to follow his cue; the only exception during the observation period was not 
an item rejected but one put aside until} as it happetied, it turned out to 
be moot* Superintendent B is often asked for recommendations and gives 
them freely. His, too, are usually accepted, though with somewhat less 
regularity. Board C is neither so eager to have nor so willing to follow 
the lead of its superintendent, and often pecks away at his program by 
turning him down on small matters. District D's superintendent tends to 
push his recommendations with a board that is rather inclined to hold back 
some of its prerogative to make the final choice. For reasons to be 
explored in the next chapter, the superintendent is in the large share of 
cases in a position to make his will heard, and felt. Insofar as this is 
true, his recommendations become a stage— *a critical stage-^in the process 
of decision-making. 

Interactions between formal meetings .— A final aspect of the decision- 
making process is the interaction among participants outside the setting 
of formal meetings. The members of each board are, of course, residents 
of a community; none of these communities is large and all are suburban in 
character. One would expect that socially or otherwise board members' 
paths would cross and they would develop active networks of communication. 
For many members, too, the school board is their principal community activ- 
ity and the focus of much pride and interest. The occasional formal board 
session, committee meeting, or informational gathering might he supposed 
not to satisfy their thirst for participation. Such expectations as these 
are not generally borne out by the evidence. 

There are numerous possible combinations of communication among the 
categories of actors in these school systems. We shall confine our atten- 
tion to two general levels: communication between superintendent and board 
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minbtri, «n4 lioioisg board iitiibira bhtniialvtt. Our coanonta on this mattor 
art baaad on Intarviaw data* 

As to contacta o£ auparintandanta and board maoibara, tha dlatricta o£ 
our aaa^la appear to have one thing in coMon» £airly £requant diacuaaiona 
between the adminiatrator and the board preaident. The latter reporta £roai < 

one to aa laany aa ten contacta a week. Beyond thia, stylea di££er. The 
Biatrict A auperintendent ia chary of cowiaunication with Individuals on 
the board, preferring to preaent mattera to the entire group at its formal 
sessions. As a result, extra-meeting conversations involving the superin- 
tendent are few; the women on the board seem to have some more contacts 
than the men with the administration but even these are sparse. The board 
president reported comaunicationa with the superintendent "about five times 
a month." Board members Indicated that there was also little communication 
among themselves between meetings, excepting in some unusual circumstance. 

Thus between board sessions the District A board seems to carry on little 
school business involving interaction. 

In District B the incidence of interactions on both levels is somewhat 
heavier but still not frequent. The board president and superintendent 
talk "once or twice a week." Board members who are committee chairmen may 
hear from the superintendent now and then, usually, as one of them put it, 
on "management -type problems"; there secmi to be few contacts on educational 
questions, about specific teachers, or on special complaints or requests 
from individual constituents. The board members talk among themselves, but 
except for the president apparently not often. They report contacts once 
every week or two. 

In District G the board president talks with the superintendent "four 
or five times a week." Most of the other board members also are in touch 
with the superintendent often, perhaps once a week. These conversations 
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cover « wide range o£ eubjectes menbere nention, nnoiig other things, disci- 
pline, supplies, mintenence, hiring, salaries, teacher-student problems, 

"a specific teacher," "kitchen equipment repair." In this respect again 
the members of Board C demonstrate their concern for detail and their 
vigilant attitude toward school business. Ihe cosnents of the administrator 
suggest that he finds this attention not entirely helpful. Board members 
other than the president do not seem to have much contact about school 
business with their colleagues, excepting two eiq»loyed by the same firm. 
Fornaerly out-of-meeting communications among board members were common in 
thill district, so much so that the administrator sometimes held the agenda 
until Just before the meeting to prevent pre-decisions by a few board 
members who acted through private Consultations of their own. 

The District D superintendent also talks with his board members a 
considerable amount— with the president five to ten times a week, with some 
others on the board about once a week. Interview responses indicate that 
these contacts may deal with a great variety of school business. More of 
the calls in District D originate with the superintendent, and rather than 
a source of annoyance to him they seem to be part of his process management 
strategy. Again^ lateral communications among members between meetings are 
rare with this board. 

The materials presented in this chapter describe in a comparative way 
the decision-making structures and processes of our four sample districts. 

A major element in this picture, probably the major element, is the pattern 
of relationships between board and administration. On this subject further 
differences among the districts can be found, differences crucial to the 
determination of decision-making styles. These relationships will be the 
focus of our discussion in the chapter to follow. 
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CHAPTER V 



AUTHORITY RELATIONSHIPS AND THE DIVISION OF LABOR 

Much of our discusiion to this point has dealt in one way or another 
with the interrelationships of the superintendents and boards of the sample 
districts. At least at the “policy" level, every iu^ortant part of the 
school decision**making process involves them as principal actors. They are 
not, by any means, the only Important people to be found on the scene, but 
they are usually not far from the center of things. Many of the main 
features of school government can be described in terms of the relative 
roles they play, in terms of the way they divide responsibilities for the 
operation of their systems. The problems iidierent in the relationships 
between board and superintendent are neither new nor unique, we might note, 
to the government of education. In this chapter we turn our attention to 
the varying ways in which the study districts have worked out the division 
of labor and responsibility between boards and administrators. Thus, our 
central concern is with the patterns of mutual expectation and acquiescence 
that are to be found in the social, political, and institutional environ- 
ments in which these systems operate. 

Types of authority . --In one sense the differences between superintend- 
ents and board members are rooted in the fact that they represent different 
types of authority. By authority we mean here the quality that makes it 
possible for one person to induce others to do what he wants them to do. 
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Antlyitf of orgi^Qiiafcional lift have pointed out that authority can derive 
from a variety of characterlatlca of actor, situation, and relationship, 
Simon, tolthburg, and Thompson, for example, write of the authority of 
confidence, the authority of Identification, the authority of sanctions, 
and the authority of legitimacy.^ Rather than Simon’s four categories, we 
shall refer to two-^rank authority and bureaucratic technical authority. 
These terms identify the major sources of influence of the board membership 
and superintendency respectively. The question to which we wish to address 
ourselves Is the relative parts the holders of such authority play in the 
conduct of school declslon-maklng business. 

The authority of school board members Is essentially based on the mode 
by which they are selected, l.e., on the democratic process. By cultural 
agreement (Including the standards set by higher levels of government) those 
chosen through this means are accorded the right to make binding rules for 
the community, within, of course, understood limits. Thus these are people 
who are vested with position or rank; they are set off in a hierarchical 
relationship to the rest of the society insofar as the political function 
is concerned. This conception of authority is clearly related to the notion 

of legitimacy, and it probably reflects some need for an identity or cer- 

tainty upon which order in the cosmiunity may seem to be based. At any rate, 
it is part of the paraphscnalia that go along with civil society, 

^Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public 

Administration (Mew Yurk: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958). Among the most helpful 
clasclc discussions of this and related issues, see Max Weber, Theory of 
Social and Kconomic Organisation , trans. A. M* Henderson and Talcott Parsons 
(Mew York: Oxford University Press, 1947), esp. pp. 324-336; Chester I. 
Barnard. The Functions of the Bxecutive (Gambridae: Harvard University Press, 
1938). See also Robert L. Peabody, Organisational Authority: Superior - 
Subordinate Relationships in Three Public Service Organisations (New York: 
Atherton Press, 1964); for a recent discussion of the literature, see Dorwin 
Cartwright, "Influence, Leadership, and Control," in James 6. March, ed.. 
Handbook of Organisations (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965). 
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!Hie authority of the school hoard alto derives » but in a secondary 
way, from sanctions. At it has the fotnoal responsibilities, it is also 
given the ultimate tools with which it may enforce its will, especially 
within the confines of its own decision and administrative system. Thus 
the board has recognized power to impose penalties, including dismissal, 
on the administrators, teachers, and students in the system, again within 
limits such as those embodied in tenure rules. Board members may also 
hold authority by virtue of the confidence others have in their ability 
and judgment, though this is not necessarily the case. Democratic offices 
are sometimes sought through a process that presumably gives candidates a 
chance to demonstrate their competence in handling the duties the offices 
entail. This is the presumed function of the political campaign, or at 
least part of its function. In school elections generally, the campaign 
is usually a very much attenuated process, and the matter of competence is 
either assumed or ignored, though such pre-selection devices as the caucus 
may be designed to raise the confidence level without public competition 
for votes. The main element in school board authority remains, however, 
the quality of rank, the formal holding of office through designated selec- 
tion processes. 

The authority of the school superintendent, on the other hand, is 
primarily based on expertise, on his comBiand of the technical subject-matter 
of the decision-making process. To be sure, the superintendent also occupies 
a hierarchical position, and he derives 4 certain legitimacy from his rela- 
tionship to the board* This position is recognised in law, and it is also 
likely to be recognised in opinion. Jhriiiiarlly, however, idiat he accom- 
plOheF depends on his ''professions^" qualities, on the fact that by train- 
ing and egparience he is suppesed to know land be able to do things that 

me 
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Others cannot. In the case of the school superintendent this expertise 
Is validated by a formal state certification process. 

The authority of the superintendent is not only technical but also 
bureaucratic. This authority Is distinct from thought lo the case of 
superintendents, intertwined with that of technical competence. As chief 
bureaucrat the superintendent Is keeper of the rules and records, trans- 
mitter of messages, trainer of personnel. He Is the apex of the bureau- 
cratic sub-hierarchy within the system. While his Job may require expertise, 
too, as a bureaucrat he has authority because of his control over things 
other people wish to use, e.g. , Information, channels of communication, and 
staff assistance. 

Some general characteristics of authority relationships In school 
systems . --On these foundations the relationships of school boards and 
superintendents are built. Some aspects of these relationships might be 
expected to grow out of the differences In basis of authority between the 
two kinds of office, and some out of the institutional framework In which 
they are set. The following paragraphs are In a sense hypothetical, that 
ls» they set out some expectations about behavior derived from these factors. 
Thereafter we will discuss empirical variations found In the specific set- 
tings of our four test districts. 

The formal relationship of board and superintendent does not tell us 
much that has not been said above. The board Is "sovereign In Its sphere;" 
within the limits set by the state (and by the national government, e.g., 
throu^ the equal protection clause) It Is free and responsible to run the 
schools as It sees fit. It hires and may fire the superintendent (though 
the qusstlon of his tenure within the system Is apparently not settled), 
and he is obliged to do Its bidding. In behavior terms he may not be so 

^Cf. H. Thom§s James, "The Hature of Professional Authority," Phi 
Delta itaPPan . |0.I (llovemiber , 1959) , 45-^581 
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depindent, but In fo3nn«l legal terme he ie* 1£ the su^eirintendent tends 
to be stronger in relation to his board than the city manager to his council, 
it is because the r<^e and professional status of the former have been 

recognised longer and he has developed firmer defenses in tradition and 

' '3' ' ' 

usage. 

Behind these formal relationships stands an array of equipment with 

. ♦ 

which boards and superintendents confront their jobs. As their authority 
bases differ, so does their relative access ^o the tools by which decisions 
are made and the organisation controlled. A few of the circumstances that 
surround the process of school government are particularly pertinent to the 
division of labor and may usefully be summarised in general terms. They 
are described below chiefly through reference to the characteristics of the 
superintendent's job. 

1. Knowledge. By dint of training and experience the superintendent 
is in possession of knowledge not likely to be held or acquired by the lay 
board. Some of this knowledge may be esoteric, some of it even mythical, 
i.e., the manufactured insight of a guild, some of it may be simple 
acquaintance with the day-to-day facts of organisational or community life. 
But it is a rare superintendent who cannot outmatch his board fact-for- 
fact about the operation of the local system and about the field of educa- 
tion in general. Education, like other aspects of life, goes forward in a 
complex and rapidly changing world. What once was a rudimentary process 
of face-to-face instruction in the use of a few basic tools now involves 
vast numbers, a highly interdependent social base, a complicated politico- 
legal environment, and constantly shifting technologies. Thus knowledge 
becomes an ever more essential part of the equipment of those who would make 
decisions that deal effectively with the world, including its educational 
needs. 
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2. Professional stature. The superintendent also has the validation 
of professional stature In a society where professional stature has come 
to be highly valued. Professional stature may be based on the presumption 
of expertise, though the two do not necessarily go along together. While 
we are not In a position to say on empirical evidence how the superintendent 
stands In our sample communities, generally speaking his position carries 
some of the kind of Intrinsic respect accorded doctors, scientists, college 
professors, etc. The specialisation and division of labor of contemporary 
society doubtless enhance this effect, as do the organised and Individual 
efforts of many professional people themselves. Professionalism Is a 
quality cherished In superintendents by many school boards (as witness the 
widespread tendency to use the title "doctor"), as It gives the boards, 
too, defenses against the outside world. Whether this respect Is merited 

by or permanently accorded to some given professional Is a separate question. 

3. Time. By virtue of his position the superintendent has time to 
give to the problems and processes of school government. The board member- 
ship Is a part-time role held by people whose occupational, community, and 
family responsibilities are likely to be heavy. Board members In our 
sample profess to spend from four or five to sixty hours per month outside 
formal board meetings on school business t with the mode falling somewliere 
around ten. Even at Its most extreme, board mendbershlp thus carries far 
less time commitment to the system than does the position of superintendent. 

4. Duration In office. Ordinarily speaking, the super Intendency of 
a given Incumbent outlasts the service of nearly all board members. In a 
given sample there are, of course, exceptions, either short tenures for 

■ r 

superintendents or extraordinarily long ones for board personnel. Usually, 
however > the superintendent was there when the meiid>ers came board 

and will st^ll be there idien they leave. This means that he "knows" what 

o has been done In the past and will have tp live with what Is done now. 
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5. Staff assistance. As chief of the school bureaucracy, the super- 
intendent has staff assistance, Including expertise, at his disposal. For 
him this assistance can be both an Information extender and a time extender. 
The board member may have assistance, to be sure, on either a private basis 
(e.g., the business secretary or the conscientious wife) or through access 
to the school staff. Rarely, however, does he have expert staff as access- 
ible to him as It Is to the administrator. School board associations may 
provide board members with a certain amount of help, but this can seldom 

be responsive and adaptable to Individual situations and needs. 

6. Unity. Finally, the school super Intendency has unity. In many 
places the superintendent Is a sub-system In himself. Even In those places 
where other staff members sit with the board the superintendent tends to 
speak for the administration In clear and certain terms. The board Is 
divided by Its very structure; the presidency may provide some hierarchical 
cohesion, but the board president seems usually to be regarded as "first 
among equals." Furthermore, board membership In a formal way takes Its 
meaning from the collectivity. Thus while administrations usually speak 
with one voice, boards tend to speak with many. 

niese factors tend to enhance the role of the superintendent In the 
governing process. Their effects are not Inexorable, for they may be more 
or less used In the behavior patterns of specific systems. It Is on such 
sources as these, however, that superintendents draw for operational 
strengths. These are not, we might take note, sources that are confined 
to the role of expert In the school system alone, for similar character- 
istics are to be found In the positions of bureaucrat- technic Ians In many 
kinds of organisations In contemporary society. As the social and techno- 
logical world grows more eoiiq>lex and requires that even more expertise be 
brought to bear on it, we might ex)[>ect that the importance of such factors 



«■ these will grow In all sectors of society. Their Influence may be 
particularly tuignlfled In the schools by the focussed chatacter of the 
educational function, the advanced professlonallsatlon of education, and 
some of the traditions that surround schools In America, but the power of 
technicians and bureaucrats In educational life seems only a specific mani- 
festation of a more general phenomenon. Along with this phenomenon comes 
the very difficult problem of democratic control, one of the most pressing 
Issues In politics todey. 

The division of work In the sample districts .— The foregoing discussion 
may suggest that superintendents and school boards are engaged In a zero-sum 
conqpetltion for power over decisions, but this Is not Its Intent. They can 
be seen as authorities with different bases, different tools, and different 
capacities to participate In the work of running the schools. We are Inter- 
ested In the question, who does what part of the job In our sample districts? 

For evidence on this question we may draw on perceptions of school officials 
conveyed In Interviews and on the data gathered by observation of board 
meetings. Chapter I described the division of labor Instruments utilized 
In connection with all superintendent and board Interviews, one asking respond- 
ents their perception of the way work Is divided In the district on thirteen 
decisional Items, the other their notion of an Ideal arrangement. These 
yield considerable Information about the division of labor as participants 
see It.^ 

The evidence we have already presented about declslon-maklng Indicates 
that the superintendent exercises a considerable prerogative In all phases 

^On the perception of role the landmark work Is Gross, Mason, and McEachern, 
Itxploratlons in Role Analysis , op. clt . While our attempt to measure division 
of labor Is somewhat different from theirs In purpose. It drew heavily on 
their work as reported. 
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of the process. This Is, as the previous section of this chapter suggests, 
a base-line against which our discussion may be set. While the districts 
in the sample do show variation. In euch one of them the administrator has, 
by any measure, a great amount of Initiative and control. In all the dis- 
tricts the superintendent sets the agenda, and in most Instances his agenda 
effectively defines the flow of business. Districts C and B showing occa- 
sional exceptions. In all of the districts, too, he Is quite clearly, by 
expectations and behavior, the principal Information agent, cibhough all 
boards cultivate some supplementary Information channels and some cultivate 
more, especially on matters of community structure and demand. Furthermore, 
in every district in the sample the superintendent recommends courses of 
action, again with the districts showing some variation among themselves. 

The superintendent in District A, it will be recalled from the preceding 
chapter, appears to recommend on all policy questions, and he states his 
recommendations in unmlstakeable terms. Superintendent B recommends, nearly 
always clearly and with effect, while Superintendent D operates (and probably 
must operate) in a more tentative fashion. The superintendent in District C 
Is by all odds In the weakest position In this respect. 

In more specific terms. Table 11 gives a summary of the estimates of 
actors in the various systems of the methods by which different kinds of 
business are handled. For each Item but one, number four, the respondents 
were given a set of four alternative descriptions, plus an "other” category. 
Number four, the budget question, was given five possible answers, plus the 
"other" entry. Respondents who checked "other" were asked to explain the 
method to which It referred, and these answers were coded Into the closest 
established category or coded as a half value if they fell between two of 
the set choices. The answers provided for each Item scaled as follows: 
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Value 4: busltiets in question is handled entirely by the 

superintendent 

3: business in question is handled by both, but with 

the superintendent clearly taking the lead 

2: business in question is handled by both, but with 

the board clearly taking the lead 

1: business in question is handled by the board 

Specific wording of questions and response choices may be found in Appen- 
dix D. 

This table, which averages board responses and reports those of 
administrators by items, offers several comparative dimensions. An aver- 
age or response above 2.5 indicates a perception of division of labor that 
leans toward exercise of the particular function by the superintendent. 

In other words, a higher value indicates a greater superintendency role. 

On several items there is substantial agreement among districts, though 
with superintendents tending to go consistently higher in response than 
boards. Generally, however, superintendents are reported to have very wide 
latitude in respect to the adoption of textbooks, the handling of teacher 
grievances, and enforcement of attendance regulations. Their latitude is 
reported to be least in development of building program, in permitting 
community groups to use school property, and in the more general and vague 
matter of taking policy initiative. On the other subject-matter items 
there tends to be more variation from district to district. 

In terms of over-all averages Districts A, B, and D are very similar 
in response patterns, with D slightly higher in the estimates of both the 
superintendent and the board. District C falk substantially lower by the 
estimate of both sets of respondents. The variance between average re- 
sponses of boards and superintendents is greatest in District C and lowest 
in D, with the other two falling between. The average responses would seem 
to indicate that Superintendents A, B, and D have very great freedom to 
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d«al with the work of their dlitrlcts, across nearly all sorts of substan- 
tive problems. While Superintendent C*s freedom is estimated to be less, 
his board still rates the division of work, by the average of all responses, 
well above the 2.5 point of equal division. Analysis of these data in more 
detail, and in the light of Interview comments and observations, reveals 
some interesting differences in specific aspects of the division of work. 

District A has been described above as one with a very low-conflict 
decision-making situation and a generally smooth -running and effective 
system. Over-all, it is probably the smoothest- functioning of any district 
in the saoq>le, as its situation sciems more stable and better understood by 
its participants than those of B and D, and certainly than those of C, Ihe 
board (and the community) regard their superintendents (both the outgoing 
and the incoming ones) as top-flight professionals, and board members expect 
to be led. Thus one member of the board said, 

...a good administrator has the board going along with him all the 
time. He does all the selecting, whether the board knows it or 
notj and I have never known of a contest over an administrative rec- 
ommendation on text selection, personnel selection, etc. There may 
be some occasions where you would overrule a person on such matters 
as hiring or firing, but you wouldn't with somebody like Dr, A. 
Generally, when we have a problem the superintendent comes in and 
tells us about it and says here's what I would do about it,. 

Usually we make a motion and say it sounds fine and go along with 
it. 

As one of the members in the district said, "A school system will reflect 
the views of the superintendent, particularly if he is a strong executive." 

The flexibility with which this board approaches rhe superintendent's 
role is reflected in the following comment: "A never laid down any hard 

and fast rules. This, t think. Is one of his strong points. Some members 
wanted occasionally to find out if we didn't have any regulations down on 

pai»er, but I think that this situation was one of A's strong points," Given 

* 

the temper of the system and the long service of the outgoing superintendent, 
policies were in effect kept in his head. On the matter of leadership a 



member lald, *»We look to the euperintendent to be a leader..,. There la 
a real aenaitivity that the job la the auperlntettdent'a and there* a no 
vying for or uaurplng hla authority or telling him what to do.** Such com- 
menta aa theae aeem to convey the aenae of the people on the Dlatrlct A 
board about the way their work get a done. 

Examination of the Table 11 data for Dlatrlct A auggeata that the 
ayatem haa a atrong auper Intendency and a aelf-confldent board. Like all 
the other boarda, thla one averaged loweat on Item 13, policy Initiative. 
The variance between board and auper Intendent eatlmatea waa greateat on 
budget preparation, on hiring, and on building maintenance. On all theae 
Itema, however, the average board reaponae waa well over three, l.e., 
leaned atrongly toward admlniatratlon reaponalblllty. Pattema of Inter- 
action and the atmoaphere at board meetlnga atrongly aupport the conclualon 
that In thla dlatrlct the auperlntendent haa much declalon latitude and 

Initiative and that the relatlonahlp la well and aympathetlcally underatood 
by all. 

In Dlatrlct B the dlvlalon of labor appeara to be much the aame 
objectively, but aomewhat more tentative In terma of underatandlng and 
acceptance. Aa we have had many occaalona to obaerve, thla ayatem feela 
the effecta of preaaure and dlvlalon, and theae aeem to be taking aome toll 
of the auperlntendent * a freedom of movement. Intereatlngly, however, the 
variance between board and auperlntendent * a deacrlptlona of the division 
of labor waa all^t, the largest amounts showing on recommendations for 
salary Increaeea and relationahlpa with community organisations that wish 
to use groups of pupils for programs, etc. Here again the board's average 
estimate of the superintendent's decision latitude la loweat on building 
plans and on policy Initiative. The superintendent la reported to have 
complete control over hiring teachers^ and he scores high on textbook adop- 
tions, attendance regulations, and budget -making. 
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These date suggest that the superintendent In District B Is In as 
strong a position In respect to policy role as District A's* Interview 
responses temper the picture somewhat, Indicating much latitude for the 
superintendent but with an admixture of misgivings. A leader on the board 
said, "There's a good understanding of policy responsibilities of the board 
and the professional administrative responsibilities we look to the admin* 
^**'*^***^®*' for. One of the problems Is a tendency on the part of several 
board mend>ers to Involve or concern themselves with administrative matters 
with which I think they should not be concerned," On Instructional policies 
specifically, a board member commented, "Well, we hire professionals and 
this Is a professional area and I hope to God that the board Isn't foolish 
enough to get Involved In this professional area. We have no right to be 
In It," On the other hand, one member said that "Some feel that the super- 
intendent's views may be Imposed too much on the board," and another said 
that he was developing more and more "questions to ask the administration," 
As we had occasion to say earliei? about atmosphere. It would appear that 
this district maintains Its basic style In the division of labor, but with 
Increasing difficulty. 

In division of work as In so many other matters. District C presents 
the greatest deviation from the norms of the sample. The variance between 
superintendent's and board members' responses was great, and the estimates 
of the administrator's role unusually low. On three items the board's 
average sank below 2.5, those Involving hiring of teachers, use of school 
property, and policy Initiative. On eight items of the total 13, the board's 
average estimate was lower than three. 

Board members often conveyed the Idea In interviews that the superin- 
tendent's freedom of action Is limited. As one said, "The board Is extremely 
conscientious and likes to go Into things fully." Another said, "The total 
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approach at glvan by the auperlnteiident la not alwaya accepted." One 

comment that aummarlsed the aituatlon in the diatrlct very ifell ran^ 

A lot of tlmea we juat go Into abaolutely too much detail about 
the thlnga we dlacuaa.... I'll aay thla, there are dlatrlcta 
which are run by the auperlntendent^ where the board la nothing 
but a rubber atanqp, and o there where the board doea too much, 
where they don't leave^the auper^ntendent enough room to operate, 
and I think we're at /the latter? end of the acale. 

Both In meetlnga and In Intervlewa the membera of the board evince 

great Intereat in aome of the apeclflca of achool operation. Thua one of 

them told the Interviewer about "my lunchroom" and another talked at aome 

length about hla participation In maintenance mattera. Theae Identlflca- 

tlona aeem to arlae through committee chalrmanahlpa, through a general 

attitude toward the acope of the board 'a work, and through occupational 

expertlae. In many waya thla board keepa a cloae check on the admlnlatra- 

tor 'a conduct of diatrlct bualneaa. More than once at board meetlnga 

lengthy dlscuaalona revolved around auch mattera aa the propriety of aome-* 

one In the admlnlatration having made a $2.40 telephone call. One member 

of the board told the Interviewer that thla auperlntendent la • .partlcu-* 

larly mad at ua now becauae he want a to hire teachera and we won't let him." 

At the aame time, the focua of the board la ao likely to fall on 

detail and on certain klnda of problema (eapeclally thoae having to do with 

phyalcal plant) that the auperlntendent aeema to have a great deal of 

Implicit or unnoticed freedom to deal with educational mattera. Ferhapa 

the following comment from a board member conveya the over-all aenae of thla 

amblguoua and contentloua aituatlon: "The achool board runa the achool 

diatrlct. The auperlntendent in for the teachera, the board la for the 

people In the area. We are very conaclentloua /ale/ of the people in thla 

diatrlct." The auperlntendent la In a way, then^ aeen by the board aa a 

aort of ahop ateward repreaentlng the educatora. What the latter can do 

quietly, without ralalng difficult problema, they do without much board 
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Interference* Whet the boerd eeee e§ looney or phyelcel plent problems It 
likee to dlecuee end menege in Ite cwn wey. On eome of these metters it 
simply hes not the knowledge, skill, or unity to be effective. In this 
feshion the sphere of operetions of the superintendent is circumscribed, 
but its perimeter ie constently being tested both from his side end from 
the side of the boerd. 

District D*s is elso en and>iguous situation, but in e rether different 
wey* The quentitetive dete on division of lebor show it to record the high- 
est scores on both boerd everege response end superintendent's response, 
end the lowest boerd-edministretor everege verience. It would eppeer from 
this thet Superintendent D's decision letltude is the widest in the sample. 

In some ways this is probably true, in some it is clearly not. The functions 
of textbook adoption, handling teachers' grievances, end enforcing attend- 
ance regulations are regarded as being largely in the superintendent's hands 
in this district as in the others. In addition, by the estimate of the 
board, in most cases shared by the superintendent, he has unusually great 
authority as respects building programs, the budget, public relations, 
maintenance, and teachers' salaries* On the other hand, he ranks low on 
teacher hiring and on the item on general policy initiative. It is inter- 
esting and perhaps significant that both Districts C and D scored very low 
on these last two items in terms of average board response. 

Over-all, the situation in District D would appear to be one where a 
very effective administrator has assumed an extraordinary share of the 
decision-making work, but where the board Is not entirely comfortable with 
the situation. This is not to suggest that the board is displeased, but 
rather that it is somewhat confused about its own proper role* Thus board 
mendiers will not or cannot admit that the superintendent predominates in 
the initiation of policy when the <|uestlon is stated in a rather abstract 
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way, in contrast to the boards in Districts A and B, whose responses were 
much hlghar on item 13. Teacher hiring, on the other hand, perhaps seems 
to them a specific and tangible act in which by their own estimate they are 
able to make themselves felt. This is, it should be noted, the point of 
greatest variance between average board and superintendent responses in D. 

Other evidence seems to support this interpretation. In interviews 
board members expressed respect for the superintendent and general appro- 
bation of the Job he is doing. At the same time, some wish for a more 
effective board participation. Thus one board member said. 

Sometimes I feel we might be a little hasty in taking the super- 
intendent's recommendation. Sure, he's closer to most matters, 
but I think a person should take a little time to look into 
things. We feel so often that we're just lay people and not as 
close as he is and take the easy way out by accepting his recom- 
mendation. 

Another told the interviewer, 

I feel that the school board should make more Important decisions 
than paying the bills, that their prime Interest should be in 
formulating policy to run the district, and that they should be 
better- informed in curriculum so that they can make decisions 
on the quality of the education to be used in their district. 

A minor incident at a board meeting seemed to the observer to typify 
the ambivalence in this district about the division of labor. The super- 
intendent asked the board to raise the dollar limit to which he was empowered 
to make certain kinds of expenditures without board approval. The request 
seemed modest, especially in li^t of the fact that the old limit had been 
set years earlier when dollars boug(ht much more. The board, however, 
treated the matter as a major policy problem, discussed it at great length, 
and finally gave the superintendent just half the limit increase he had 
requested. The solution seemed to have no particular rational merit, but 
it appeared to give most board members a sense of satisfaction. During the 
discussion board members were careful to say that they did not mean to 

reflect on the present superintendent in a personal way, but they expressed 
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much concern to preserve the responsibility of the board. Their action 
seemed a rather niggling half-measure. On other occasions the board showed 
a penchant for exploring details, and seldom spent time on broad policy. 

In summary, what these comparative accounts of the division of 
responsibilities seem to suggest Is (a) that by and large administrators 
tend to carry as much of the work load as our theory would lead us to 
expect, and, (b) that there are variations among districts In the extent 
to which the administrator has decision latitude and policy Initiative. 

Among the higher status districts. In which we predicted a high technical- 
bureaucratic share in the declslon-maklng work of the system. District A 
confoms to expectations and appears to be stable and easy with Its rela- 
tionships. District B, a community undergoing change and unaccustomed 
organizational experiences, preserves Its predicted behavioral patterns, 
but less comfortably and with some evidences of Instability. Among the 
lower status districts, C fulfills our expectations of less technical- 
bureaucratic participation and more evidence of distrust of administrative 
authority. District D falls further from our pattern of expectations than 
the others. This is a system that has seemingly undergone change Itself, 
over a relatively short period of years, moving toward a more and more 
administration-centered operation. Still It preserves some of the disquiet 
and misgivings of the lower status place toward the situation In which It 
finds Itself. Perhaps more than anythin^t else the division of work In this 
district Illustrates the potential of technical authority wielded by a 

■•ire’': .''"'.V „e;'reU'i 'v' ■■■;:,!■•-,■.■' e; : ;■ ' 

skillful practitioner. It may also Illustrate the chastening effect of 
''political" conflict that rises to the crisis level, which District D 
experienced a year before the employment of the present superintendent. 

This man ^ et^ divided board, may have benefit ted much In 

!terme of decision latitude from thb skill with which he stepped into a rather 
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chaotic situation. Thus while District D has many of the attributes of 
decision-making style of the high conflict model, In terms of dlvldlon of 
labor It has moved a considerable distance from It. 

The use of the supplementary instrument asking respondents their 
opinions about how the 13 Items of business should be handled makes It 
possible to construct an Index of board and superintendent "satisfaction" 
with the situation In their districts. Table 12 summarizes the administra- 
tor and board average responses about "Ideal" arrangements and reports the 
variance of each from the Index of the "perceived" division of labor. 
Inspection of these data reveal some Interesting relationships, and for 
the most part they reinforce the Interpretation we have offered above. In 
all cases but District G the board's Ideal average Is lower than Its per- 
ceived average, l.e.. In all districts but C the board would Ideally see 
the division of work tipped more away from the superintendent and more 
toward Itself. Magnitudes of dissatisfaction differ, however, Board A, 
Judged In terms of all Its answers taken collectively, would alter present 
arrangements only allghtly. Board D somewhat more, and Board B considerably 
more. Board C, on the other hand, would In aggregate terms see the functions 
of the superintendent enhanced, l.e*» would see him exercise a somewhat 
greater part In the conduct of district business. In summary, this measure 
suggests that the District A board Is considerably the best-satisfied, with 
things as they are and most oriented toward technical -bureaucratic authority 
In Its views of ideal arrangements. Board B would prefer to retract some- 
what from Its present commitment to technical -bureaucratic control of busi- 
ness. Board C feels the pull toward greater administrator Involvement, but 
Is atlll the most "conservative" In llrs Ideas of an optimal set of relation- 
ships* Board D, having come very far (and we may Infer vhry quickly) toward 
administrative doinlnance wuld retreat from It^ stdvanced position and re- 
eatabllsh aome greater board par tlclpatf ion. 
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TABLE 12 

AVERAGES OF BOARD MEMBEI^' AND SUPERINTENDENTS' RESPONSES 
ON PERCEIVED AND IDEAL DIVISION OP UBOR, WITH 
AVERAGE PERCEIVED- IDEAL VARIANCES 





, Board Average 


1 Administrator 


District 


Perceived*^ 


Ideal 


Variance^ 


Perceived^ Ideal Variance^ 


A 


3.33 


3.25 


.320 


3.62 


3.62 


0.0 


B 


3.38 


3.06 


.709 


3.62 


3.50 


.057 


C 


2.82 


3.00 


.769 


3.27 


3.69 


.903 


D 


3.41 

1 


3.18 


.479 


3.69 


3.50 


.326 



^Calculated by toriiDula ,, This figure represents the average of 

respondents' variances, not the variance between total averages. 



*^These averages are slightly higher than those reported at the bottom of 
Table 11 because for the present calculation the constant 1 was not subtracted 
from responses on item 4, "budget." Relative positions remain the same. 
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Administrators A and B are highly satisfied as their attitudes are 
measured by these scores. A, in fact, expressed no doubts about the pref- 
erability of things as they are in his district. Both B and G would have 
greater board part icipaUoh, thA fdfmer in Very mild d^^ C, apparently 
often frustrated at the circumscription of his operating latitude by the 
board, would ideally see himself much more free than he now is to take the 



initiative in board business. 













CHAPTER VI 



THE CONTENTS AND OUTPUTS OF THE POLICY PROCESS 

♦ 

A 

Two remaining elementa in the political proceaa—ita subetantive 
content and its policy outputa--have appeared Incidentally or by implica- 
tion here and there in the preceding pages* These subjects are distinct 
but closely enough Interrelated to justify their treatment in a single 
chapter. They comprise in some sense the "meat" of politics, the stuff 
around which political activity revolves. This is not to say that politics 
takes its only meaning from the substantive policies It emits; the sense 
of order in the polity itself, the motivations for which people engage in 
political activity, its bureaucratic life, etc., may be quite detachable 
from its substance. If it were possible to measure relative Importances 
with accuracy, some systems would doubtless show that policy Itself was a 
relatively minor element in the entire picture. Nonetheless, it remains 
an element, as political systems provide services and rules of behavior to 
their constituent communities. 

It mlgl:it be well to note some factors that condition the content and 
output of the particular decision-making systems we are examining. Thfese 
are factors that in one degree or another differentiate "educational poli- 
ties" from "municipal" polities and from other sorts of local units of 
government. They can be summed up in three points. 
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1. !Ih« mh$tmtiv% conctrnt of tht •ducatioimX polity «r« rtlutively 
focuiiod. School dlitrictf «r« probuhly not uccurnttly doicribed as uni- 
functional, for thair araas o' concam raach widely into the social lives 
of thair conaiunitias and overlap in both obvious and subtle ways with those 
of other local jurisdictions. Still, school districts are charged primar- 
ily with providing free public education to certain age groups, and they 
are inclined to treat correlative functions in terms of relationships to 
this main (though broad) definition of purpose. 

2. School districts are compelled to offer certain services, both by 
the fiat of their parent jurisdictions and by the situations in which they 
find themselves. Thus they may not choose to offer education to some 
children and deny it to others, and they are required to provide for children 
during a certain number of hours per day and a certain number of days per 
year. If their social situation gives them a larger clientele year by year, 
they must take them in, however much it may disadjust their programs or 
however much they may wish It otherwise. Some municipal functions are like- 
wise compelled from above or below, but in few cases are the standards of 
service so exacting. "Police protection," for example, is a flexible 
criterion of performance, as compared to those imposed on the schools. 

3. School policy is also very much restrained by the requirements of 
the state. Most states have rather elaborate sets of requirements about 
what school systems may and may not do. These pertain to a wide range of 
curricular, personnel, financial, and building matters. Many other local 
services are likewise restricted by the laws of the states. 

Granted these limitations, however, school policies do vary, and so 
does the ibreatment they receive in local decision-making systems. These 
quest:ions. In fact, reveal some interesting distinctions among the districts 
in oun sample, as well as some substantial similarities. 



th» policy pyoc«a» ."»"Int«ractlon data on achool 
board maatinga maka poaalbla a compariaon of tha aantpla diatrlcta In tema 
of thair ralativa attention to aubjact-mattara of varioua kinds. The obaer- 
vatlon racorda of the meetinga ware coded into alx aubject categories 
according to the major focus of each segment of discussion. These cate- 

a 

gorles are personnel, curriculum and other instructional matters, school- 

community relations, facilities, finance, and administration. Examples of 

the materials classified into each may be found in Appendix E. Thus it was 

possible to describe meetings, and, through totals for the study period, 

* 

boards, by the proportions of total interactions and the proportions of 
time they put into each category. While these data do not distinguish the 
trivial from the consequential (the problem of giving operational defini- 
tions to qualities such as these seeming unsurmountable) , they to turn up 
significant patterns of performance. Tables 13 and 14 summarize the find- 
ings by interactions and time respectively. 

In the personnel category District B is strikingly low both in inter- 
actions and in time spent. District A, it will be noted, is slightly lower 
than D and C in interactions, and substantially lower than they in time. 

The data and impressions of observation suggest that the difference between 
time and interactions in D is accounted for by longer contributions on the 
part of the superintendent. On curriculum, the higher statue districts 
outstrip the lower ones in interactions, but in the time distribution. Dis- 
trict D once again shows the wieght of the superintendent's long contribu- 
tions, If our nusasures were more refined, they would probably indicate 
discussion of curriculum in A and B as distinguished from presentations on 
curriculum. in D. District C's low proportionate attention to curriculum is 
notable. 

Districts A and B show much more attention to school -community rela- 
tions than C and D, while on facilities C and D are proportionately higher. 
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lABUt 13 

FROPOITICH Of Tout MUTIIK! IMTmCXIONS BT SUBJECT CATEGORY 



Dlitrlct P«rioimel Currie. Sch-Coom Ftcllltlei Finance Admin. 



A 


.17 


.18 


■ 2$ . 


.12 


. 10 


.18 


B 


.07 


.22 


•17 


.13 


.25 


.15 


C 


.20 


.04 


.09 


. 51 


.08 


.08 


D 


.17 


.14 


.04 


.22 


.15 


.27 
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UBLE 14 

FROPORTimi OF Tout MEETING TIME 


BY SUBJECT 


CATEGORY 




Dlatrlct 


Personnel 


Currie. 


Sch-Comm 


Facilities 


Finance 


Admin. 


A 


.17 


.19 


.27 


.12 


.08 


.18 


B 


.06 


.30 


.23 


.08 


.19 


.15 


C 


.20 


.04 


.09 


.50 


.08 


.09 


D 


.21 


. 21 


,04 


.21 


.10 


.22 
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P*rt of District C*s strikingly high proportion of time end Interactions 
in this category Is to be explained by the board's detailed attention to 
the facilities at the new school , opened near the beginning of the observa- 
tion period. Only part are thus explained, however, for even if this por- 
tion of the facilities discussion were deducted, C would undoubtedly still 
be high in this column. Furthermore, the fact of this extended attention 
to the new school building Is significant In Itself. The contrasts between 
A-B and C-D on school-community relations and on facilities seems to typify 
the distinctions between these two pairs of districts. In finance District 
B goes well above the others In proportionate attention, and District C 
slightly below. This finding probably reflects accurately the objective 
situations of the districts, l.e., the fact that District B Is the hardest 
pressed financially and Districts C and A the least. A part of this pic- 
ture, of course. Is the further fact that District B fought a losing refer- 
endum campaign for a bond Issue and a tax rate Increase during the period. 
On "administration," a residual category utilized for matters having to do 
with the "administration of the board," l.e., routine board business. Dis- 
trict D Is significantly high. District C low. 

In summary, the District A board, comparatively speaking, seems much 
oriented toward curriculum and the relations of the system with the commun- 
ity, and rather little Interested In facilities and finance. This board's 

; it, I ' i' :. ■ ■ ■ ' . 

concern with community relations Is quite clearly not a function of a high 
rate of trouble with the public or an- excitable demand structure. It seems 
rather to reflect two things; the board's Interpretation of Itself as a 
buffer and conmunlcatldns link for the administration, to whom It tends to 
leave both technical matters and, practically speaking, policy decisions; 

■ ll"' '■ !!• ^ ■' . I !| I I 

and tli4 board's Implicit commitment to the notion that the system should 
take action to avoid community conflict by hedging against It. 
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!Th« District B systsm is ths most curriculum-orisntsd in the ssnqE>le, 
end like District A it elso shows much attention to consimnlty relations. 

The latter emphasis may be explained by the same attributes ascribed in 

* 

the preceding paragraph to District A, exacerbated in the case of B by a 
livelier and more threatening structure of community demands. 

District C's board gives evidence in these data of the high Interest 
in physical facilities and the low interest in educational program we 
associated with it in the preceding chapter. Both C and D show low atten- 
tion to school-community relations. It might be argued that these systems 
pay little attention to relations with their communities because they are 
not confronted with a high demand pressure. This position does not seem 
defensible, however. District A is under no such pressure. Further, both 
G and D have been high conflict communities in terms of dissent in board 
elections and referenda, and D has within the last few years gone through 
two conflict-laden public controversies over the super Intendency. Thus the 
differential attention given to relations with the community seems more a 
function of board style and role Interpretation than of current demand. 

This hypothetical interpretation supports our predictions about the dis- 
tribution of subject-matter attention in high conflict, low status districts. 

District D on these data once again shows a deviation from the patterns 
of the rest of the sample. It is the only district that shows sizeable 
differences in proportion of attention to subject categories between inter- 
actions and time allocation. As we suggested above, the explanation 
probably lies in the domination of meetings by the superintendent and board 
president; the District D board, it will be recalled, showed the lowest 
rate of interaction in the sample. The style of the district Is less one 
of give-and-take and more one of extended contribution by a few actors than 
that of any other of the sample districts. 
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PqI icy outputs; the educ»tioiMil programs . "-In policy output the school 
declslon-tiuiklng system finally comes to focus on that it is all about-- the 
education of children* There is considerable difficulty, however, in the 
question of how to describe the "outputs" of school districts in comparative 
ways. To do so in terns of "measures passed" over a short period of time 
seems meaningless, for most of the specific decisions of school policy 
bodies are routine and trivial. The significant aspects of output would 
seem to fee two: the occasional "big" policy decision, of which there might 

or might not be one in a given period of six months; and the "tone" of the 
dlstricti the steady characteristics Imparted to the educational system by 
the cumulative actions, small and big, of the decision-makers. Whether a 
system has happened to go through some big specific policy change during a 
short observation period is likely to be a matter of accident. On the 
other hand, the quality of a system may reflect levels of demands and 
resources, but it must also reflect the character of decisions mide--and 
perhaps of those not made--over a period of time. Such criteria, however, 
may in some circumstances reflect only the leftover Impetus of actions taken 
earlier by some decision-makers since disappeared, and not the product of 
the decision system as it now exists. 

Thus the attempt to assay output is at best an ambiguous effort with 
systems of the kind under study here. Even the effort to "evaluate" schools 
in a comparative way, a somewhat different problem, raises very difficult 
questions of standards and measurements. It would take a quite separate 
set of tools and procedures from those used in this project to carry out an 
evaluative taek in any detail. Certain factual information and interview 
data, however, suty lead to firmer impressions of the educational programs 




of Jthese polltiC|;l systems. 
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Basic staff and expenditure characteristics of the study districts are 
summarized in Table 15. On only a few items do these data show substantial 
differences among systems. Operating expenditures per child, as we noted 
before, show District A Considerably ahead of the others, with the tax-rich 
District C second in rank and the tax-poor District B fourth. This is 
not, of course, a simple measure of ability to pay, but it probably combines 
elements of ability and effort. In simple student -teacher ratio the only 
district far from the median of the sample is Cj its higher ratio may result 
from the fact that it is smaller in scale and hence has less need for extra 
service personnel, and/or from the greater emphasis the board puts on physi- 
cal facilities. Average class size in this district exceeds that of the 
others, but not in substantial degree. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of these data is the considerably 
greater teacher turnover in District A as compared with the remaining three. 
As the figures show, it has held a much lower proportion of staff members 
five years and a much lower proportion ten years and more. The reasons for 
this higher turnover do not, to all appearances, lie in any lower reputa- 
tion on District A's part; its reputation on the contrary seems excellent. 
Nor does it lie in instability in the district, nor in salary scale, as all 
these districts are in similarly competitive salary positions. This is not 
to be taken to imply that long average teacher service is necessarily a 
positive quality feature. While long service yields experience, high turn- 
over probably means a younger-aged staff and one that is closer to its own 
college training. Teachers of the latter kind may be more adaptable to new 
educational methods an4 concepts. This index by itself probably tells 
little about the nver-all merit of an educational program. 

. - ? ■ ' it- : 111 ['ij i ‘ 1 • .[ .f , , 

T6 provide supplementary information about the educational character 
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' of the systems, supe^intendlnts werb questioned in the final interviews 
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TABLE 15 



SOME EDUCATIONAL STAEF idiu EXPENDITURE CHARACTERISTICS 

OF SAMPLE DISTRICTS 





A 


B 


C 


D 


Operating expenditure , 
per student, annual 


$718 


$621 


$644 


$627 


Single student/ teacher 
ratio 


20.5 


21.0 


25.2 


21.6 


Average class size 


25 


26.9 


28 


24 


Average annual staff 
turnover 


25% 


12.5% 


6% 


11% 


Per cent of teaching 
staff in district 
5 years and over 


32.6% 


49.8% 


60.6% 


50% 


10 years and over 


12.2 


21.0 


30.3 


29.2 


20 years and over 


4.1 


3.3 


3.0 


16.7 


Faculty salary range 
With Bachelor's de-*; 

gree $5,400-8,400 


$5,400-11,070 


$5,380-8,100 


$6,000-8,905 


With Master's de- 
gree 


5,800-10,000 


5,540-11,340 


5,750-9,600 


6,325-10,000 



Sources: data In first row provided by Cook County Superintendent of Public 

Instruction. All other data from local school districts. 
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about certain special aspects of program. All of the districts have "new- 
math" programs and have had for several years. In A and B the main Impetus 
for these was said to come originally from the staff, Ir C and D from the 
administration. Some of them also have foreign language Instruction, though 
specific patterns vary considerably. District A offers two languages, 

French and Spanish, and requires that one be taken In the sixth grade but 
puts them on an elective basis In seventh and eighth. District B offers 
French as an elective In grades five through eight; In both A and B the 
initiative for the languages was ascribed to board members. In C French 
Is offered In grades two through eight and was started primarily at the 
Initiative of the administration. District D gives no foreign language 
instruction. Music programs in the schools show little significant varia- 
tion. Only one of the districts, C, has a lunch program for all grades. 

A has no lunch program, B and D limited programs for junior high level 

students only. 

•> 

Further descriptive materials were garnered from administration and 
board responses to questions about strengths and weaknesses of district 
educational programs. These may perhaps be best summarized district by 
district, as they yield pictures both of notable program features and of 
the tendencies of thought about curriculum among district officials. 

'The District A answers were by far the most extensive, probably because 
of the character of the program and the orientation of the respondents them- 
selves. From these answers it is clear that the district has built a 
number of novel features into its educational effort in the past several 
years. In a program now modified it has hired staff on a year-round basis, 
with the stnnmers used for enrichment activities for both teachers and 
students. Primary-level classes ate "ungraded," and there Is some "team 
teaching" dpne in the uppet grades. The district sponsors a summer 
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intQttishlp program for college students of education. Much emphasis was 
put by respondents on the attention given In the schools to Individual 

w 

Student problems and talents* In the junior high school gradei^, a 45- 
mlnube period Is set aside each day for a "special needs and interests" 
program, In which a variety of remedial and enrichment opportunities are 
made available to students, usually on an elective basis. In the responses 
from board members. Individual attention was mentioned by four as a particu- 
lar strength of the program, quality faculty and the all-year program by 
three. Social studies, teacher turnover, and English Instruction were the 
most often-mentioned points of weakness. When these respondents were asked 
"What problems are now under discussion In the district?" a large number of 
curriculum and personnel-related items were cited. Including foreign language 
Instruction, sex education, and teacher recruitment the most frequently. 

Responses In District B also emphasized Individual attention to student 
needs and the excellence of the teaching staff. Other than these, no par- 
ticular features of program were mentioned except a project under develop- 
ment and as yet not specifically formulated to enhance creative opportunities 

I 

for students. Three respondents mentioned foreign language Instruction and 
one reading as points of weakness ^ The reading program, a principal point 
of criticism by the very vocal "fundamental education" group In the district, 
was cited by six raspondents as a problem currently under discussion, and 
foreign language Instruction by three. 

The new school was the main object of satisfaction on the part of 

District C respondents, a number of whom took particular pride in the 

/ 

. t 

Instructional equipment housed in this attractive building. Other Items 
mentioned ^in this distr ict with approbation were the music program, espe- 
clally the prize -winning upper-grades iband, language Instruction, and the 
home economics and shop prograiits. ^ Only one item was named as a weakness by 
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respondents that was not assumed to be cori:ected by the opening of the new 
building; that Item was the French program, which was said not to enroll 
enough students. Not one instructional-curricular matter was mentioned as 
being currently under discussion by the board and superintendent. 

Xn District D the library program was the principal point of strength 
stressed by those Interviewed. This program Is one which has elicited much 
cooperation from parents In the community, to whom It seems to be a matter 
of pride. Respondents In this district also made reference to modern math, 
science, art, and home economics and shop as fields In which the district 
had gained strength. The addition of a staff psychologist was also cited 
as a positive feature of the program. Inadequate library space and disci- 
pline were called weaknesses, and one respondent also mentioned combined 
classes as a problem under discussion. 

The assessment of educational programs In these school districts must 
begln wlth the Impression that all of them seem good as compared to the 
broad range of American elementary systems. All Invest substantially In 
operating expenditures, all pay good salaries as teachers' salaries go, all 
maiiitaln small class sizes, single shift schedules, and at least some 
special services. All offer, at least In degree, some of the "advanced" 
and Specialized Instruction that Is Identified by much of the American 
public with modern elementary education. The spread of variation In pro- 
gram with which we are dealing Is not wide, a fact attributable to the 
districts' common location In the suburbs and to their relatively high 
taxable wealth. 

District A? s program Is without doubt the exceptional one In the group. 

s > 

It Is widely known for innovation, and Its retired superintendent has at- 
tained national recognltlpn as a leader In the elementary education field. 
Board s^mbera> in A, and members of the community, show pride in the 



district’s- accomplishment leavened by a continued willingness to experiment. 
Interview data suggest clearly that they expect continued, educational lead- 
ershlp from their superintendent and staff. The orientation of the board 
is vary much toward educational questions, and its attitude seems to be 
that it will follow if led by the administration and prod if not led. 

District B*8 pattern is not dissimilar; it has not been so innova** 
tlonal, but it has pushed even further in a few program sectors. The dis- 
trict is more limited in resources, and this factor has probably cramped 
its program In some degree, though it has sustained a high level of program 
effort. The board is curriculum-oriented and the staff has apparently pro- 
vided strong educational leadership. In this sphere, as in so many ^others, 
the thrust of leadership now seems somewhat blunted by conflict within the 
system and threats from outside. The experimental attitude appears to be 
more tentative here than in A, the tone of policy less vigorous. 

In District C the condition of the system has doubtless benefltted in 
some ways from the material orientation of the board, and from the lack of 
attentive interest from the board in instructional matters. The former 
benefit is instrumental, not direct, however, and the latter is a rather 
passive advantage, rtie program probably suffers from lack of a supportive 
context and from the uncertainties that occasional harassment generates. 

In the circumstance, it would appear that the impetus that comes from within 
the staff, from professional stimuli, and from community demands not articu- 
lated and mediated by the board are not sufficient to give the system a 
vigorous program. It vrould not b^ fair to say that the program languishes, 
but neither does it have elements of distinction. 

District D*s situation is also one of essential passivity on the part 
of the board. Although much lesa harassed, the administration still seems 
somewhat tentative about program. The board is supportive, but not actively 
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so. It does very little to frame goals or demands, and it, too, therefore 
falls short of providing the stimulative policy context that pushes the 
district to unusual performance. 

These educational programs reflect the "outputs” of the decision- 
making process, particularly insofar as they show variation from district 
to district. Our sample is neither so large nor our measurements so acute 
that we can say with great confidence what feature of the process gives 
rise to what specific feature of policy. To some degree, variations in 
iprogram reflect variations in ability to pay, or, in this well-heeled sample, 
willingness to pay. They also doubtless reflect the demand structure of the 
community in a variety of ways. It is interesting, for example, that while 
some respondents in District A actually cited preparation for college as 
one of the goals of the schools (elementary schools, it should be recalled), 
several respondents in both C and D mentioned special pride in their shop 
and home economics programs. Hie&e differences reflect Interpretations 
(probably accurate in a gross way) of what the school officials think their 
constituencies want. 

Variations in program are also probably related to variations in 
decision style and division of labor. Systems that are more curriculum- 
oriented and more community relations-oriented are systems that show some- 
what greater program development. The others are more occupied with plant 
and with discussion of rules and regulations and more routine matters. To 
some extent this distribution of attention pxobably has roots in the super- 
intendent’s estimate of what he can do with the organizational material 
with which he must work. Those in Districts C and D, where detail is most 
likely to get board response, seem somewhat reluctant to try to stimulate 
much discussion of program, probably because of the risks involved. The 
differences among districts are also probably related to the forward thrust 
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provided by the board. Even a superintendent in a Distriot A might draw 
back on educational program if the board were not behind him both support- 
ing and prodding. Thus we conclude that program is the outgrowth both of 
community demand and of a balance of organizational forces. While the 
superintendent is recognizedly educational leader, his leadership is not 
Independent of his relationship to and the character of the board It 
should be mentioned, too, that f:he collective and individual qualities of 
the teaching staff probably have an effect on program policy, as they 
certainly do on program execution. The fact that we have not emphasized 
the teachers*, role reflects the limits put on the study and not disregard . 
for the place of these key people in the educational process. 
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CHAPTER VIX 



CONCLUSIONS 

In the foregoing chapters we have summarized in some detail the 
characteristics of decision-making in four san^le school districts. On 
a great many counts these are found to vary rather widely. The basic 
hypothesis of the study, stated in Chapter I, was that such variations 
are systematically related to the characteristics of community context, 
and especially to certain status-related community expectations that are 
reflected in the style and division of work of the authority system. At 
a very general level theae expectations are supported by the findings, 
but with qualifications that merit examination and interpretation. 

The limitations on our ability to draw conclusions are obvious, 
and they were inherent in the study design at the outset. They arise 
in the first instance from the size of the sample, which prohibits 
generalization and makes the control of many variables virtually im- 
possible. They also spring from the fact that the sample districts were 
selected off a continuum of aggregate behavioral characteristics and could 
not therefore be either perfectly matched nor perfectly differentiated. 
This latter is a. limit that inexorably imijoses itself in one way or 
another on efforts to compare complex real-life systems in a fairly 
thorough fashion. Despite these built-in problems, there remains much to 
say about apparent relationships among variables and the implications of 
these for school system government for other aspects of community 

political life. 
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All things considered, District A presents an almost "perfect” 
tjrplcal picture of the low-conflict system at work. In almost every 
aspect It fulfills the expectations of such systems set out at the be- 
ginning of the project. Its demand structure is both vital and orderly; 
the thoroughly organized caucus system provides assurance that school 
office will not be filled in a haphazard way^ and a set of organized 
groups attend to the less formal side of denand presentation and system- 
monitoring functions. The district has a fairly effective set of regu- 
larized contacts with other units of government and Inetltutlons of 
community life. The board Itself Is apparently; attuned to and represen- 
tative of the constituency, at least in some gross sense, and it has 
provided the community with superintendents that fit the political 
picture well. While the system does not lack the means to make demands 
felt, these means are highly structured; the structures themselves, the 
fact that they exist, and the ethos of the sub-culture act in combination 
as a powerful conflict-suppressant. Thus the system seems both open and 
controlled. 

At the level of the authority structure this last description also 
appliijs. The.board works openly, quickly, and informally, its atmosphere 
unconstrained and congenial, its majcr attention going to curriculum and 
coomunlty relations questions. The superintendent has much administra- 
tive latitude and policy initiative, and the subtle relationship of ad- 
ministrator and board competencies and responsibilities seems well- 
understood on both sides. The role of the board in this district might 
almost be said to be more consultative than decision-making, and in respect 
to the community it tends to perform as a shock and responsibility absorber. 
Staff assistance is anqile and we 11- used. The educational program of the 
district is stable and highly innovational, perhaps partly in spite of 
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and pattly because of a high rate of teacher turnover and what appears to 
be an intense level of achievement aspiration in the community. 

The situation of District A is in many ways one of luxury, for the 
system l^s an abundance of relevant resources available to it. District 
B®s condition is that of i system basically similar in some respects 
but under a set of prcsssures not present in A. 3 is, in the first place, 
somewhat lower on the status ladder, i.e,, its population contains a 
somewhat lesser proportion of certain occupational, educational, and 
income attributes. It is also larger in size, though we have no reason 
to believe that size in itself is a relevant variable. In some ways B 
may also be more heterogeneous, though in some ways it is not; the 
power of heterogeneity as an explanatory variable depends on the particular 
definition given it* The pressures that tend to make District B behave 
differently from District A, however, seem to be two: relative scarcity 

of resources, and ideological dissent. 

Like District A.> B has a structured set of demand vehicles, but 
these have shown a rising level of dissensus in very recent years. The 
institutions of demand presentation, indeed, have served to focus and 
clarify dissent, creating the pseudo-party situation mentioned earlier. 

The scarcity of resources has made the system more vulnerable to threats 
(in part simply by multiplying the occasions for dissent) and the exist- 
ence of ideology-based demands has focussed dissent and give*! it some 
organizational cohesion and thrust. It has probably been this combina- 
tion of characteristics that has introduced instability into the decision- 
making System. 

The response of the authority system can be described at two levels. 

On the one hand, conflict both from outside and within the system has 

grown more explicit, with more ruffled relationships and less tidiness 
o 
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about decision-making. On the other hand, certain tactical compensations 
in the decision-making system are evident, Introduced consciously or un- 
consciously to keep the system operating as much as possible in a low- 
conflict mode. Thus meetings are longer, procedural formalities tend to 
be preserved, committees are used actively if with some misgivings, 
audience presentations are invited at board meetings, and some decisional 
work is screened from public view. These characteristics at least in some 
degree manifest the use of organizational skills on the part of the board 
and administration. 

» 

For all the tension present in this system, however, it still demon- 
strates many basic similarities to District A. The board tends to focus 
its attention on curriculum and community relations problems and to show 
more interest in broad policy problems than in administrative detail. 

Under the cover of surface conflict the administration preserves much 
latitude of action and exercises much fundamental policy Initiative. The 
basic division of responsibility and the needs and strengths of technical 
expertise appear to be a matter of agreement among nearly all those in 
authority. The board has not, however protected and reinforced the ad- 
ministration against community criticism. Some of its collective defenses 
have crumbled in the face of community pressure. 

District B perhaps typifies the low-conflict system undergoing change. 
Its established procedures of demand aggregation and presentation focus 
and even magnify dissent; in this sense it is a lively and responsive 
system. Within the authority system it has developed some "corrective'* 
techniques, but these hold the structure together only tentatively and 
at a price. How long such a situation can be sustained is problematic. 

District C is in many ways an extreme representation of a hlgh- 
conflict system in operation. At the electoral level its dissent Is 
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haphazard and unstructured* There appear to be no particular reasons for 
or cohesion to conflict In the community; the system Itself has ample 
financial resources and our research detected no ovett or covert Ideologi- 
cal pressures. Few groups or Individuals present demands to the board, 
which on the whole operates almost in a vacuum as far as external forces 
are concerned. 

Yet Internally the system operates in a tense, hostile, and unstruc- 
tured way. Board meetings are long and chaotic and marked with evidence 
of mutual suspicion. The board spends moat of its effort on detail, 
paying little attention to educational problems and policies and showing 
much concern with facilities. The superintendent's scope of freedom is 
limited, there is little evident respect for his expertise, and he is 
often cast in the role of shop steward rather than operating executive, 
the "tone" of organizational relationships and the decision-making pro- 
cedures are radically different from those of District A, What the system 
Seems to lack at all levels is structure, settled, easy understandings 
about relationships, and the application of organizational skills. 

Of all the districts in the sample, D is easily the most deviant from 
prior ejipectatlons. Given its record of electoral dissent and its status 
level, « simple prediction from our basic hypothesis would have pictured 
it In much the same fashion as District C. In terms of electoral conflict 
and group activity it does not appear much different from C, and its per- 
pupil tax base is much lower, a factor that might be expected to induce 
conflict. Yet its decision-making system bears little resemblance to C's, 
and superficially It has some of the same characteristics as A's. The 
board it quiet and generally acquiescent to the leadership of the president 
and superintendent. The atmosphere in which it works is friendly and 
relationships are usually smooth. 



Otii some dimensions^ however, District D performs In a manner of its 
own, quite distinct from A and somewhat similar to C. Its interaction 

9 ■ 

rate is slow, and it lacks the easy give-and-take of A, Interactions 
are henvlly weighted toward president and superintendent, with the balance 
of the board quiet and rather uninquisitive. The board's attention goes 
proportionately less to community relations than A and B's, and propor- 
tionately more to personnel and facilities. In this respect It is more 
like C, though less facility-oriented. Of all the districts, D spends the 
most interactions on "administration," a category that Includes chiefly 
formalistic and trivial matters. 

In summary , the position of the District D superintendent is an 
unusual combination of elements. His freedom to administer and supply 
policy leadership are great, the board tending to be compliant, particularly 
on broader issues and educational matters. In effect the board tends neither 
to control him very closely nor to prod him to action. There are, however, 
some evidences of dissatisfaction on both sides, a sense that perhaps the 
board is not playing the full role it should. Both the board and super- 
intendent convey the wish that the board played a larger part in the 
systeni's work, and the board sometimes displays a tendency to "peck away" 
at him on small matters. In bcth focus and style the system does not enjoy 
the settled, understood relationships of the low- conflict situation. 

The question remains, of course, why District D shows these am- 
biguous characteristics. A number of explanations occur, all of which 
probably reflect some portion of the truth. In part the situation 
doubtless arises out of the personality qualities of the participants, 
particularly of the superintendent, who has handled a difficult assign- 
ment with skill and with a style of his own. More will be said below 
of the role of this variable. In some part, too, the total character 



of this system is probably the product of the change through which the 
community is and has been going. Like District B, District D may be a 
mutant of its type because of the impact of certain change processes. 

Examination of the data suggests yet a third possible explanation 
of the behavior of District D, one that fits both the approach principally 
utilised throughout our analysis and some of the indications to be found 
in the literature. It may be that the peculiar decision-making picture 
in District D manifests the characteristics to be exr>ected in the more 
urbanised place. It will be noted in Table 2 that community D ranks 
considerably higher on a composite index of urbanism than the other test 
districts; in fact, it lies near the top of the entire distribution of 
the original 48 suburban districts. On some individual variables related 
to urbanism, this community is also quite different from the others in 
the smaller sample, notably on owner- occupied dwelling units, single- 
family structures, dwelling units built since 1950, and women in the 
labor force. Only on fertility does it fail to occupy an extreme ppai- 
tion, falling somewhat above A and somewhat below B and C. The link 
between urbanism and system behavior may be through the greater disattach- 
ment or d is involvement of the more urban man. While there is ho reaaoii 
to expect the urban dweller to be less interested in the fate of his chil- 
dren, he might be expected to have fewer ties into community life and 
into the structure of community activity. He is less likely to be a 
home-owner and direct payer of property taxes. Given the nature of his 
dwelKng hnit he is less likely to 'helghbor'* ; the fact that the women of 
the community are more likely to work cuts the level of their inter- 
actions in the local area* 

I 

Ths result may be a lessening of attention to and pressure on 
the local system of decision-making, especially with reference to school 
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business. To put the matter in another way, the local demand structure 
may relax in the urbanized area as people's chances for social contact 
decline. What we are proposing is that this is the situation we find 
reflected in District F- where little in the way of demand behavior is 
detected and where the board therefore seems to operate in a vacuum. At 
the same time, the system retains, if in a rather quiet way, some of the 
distrust of expertise expected in a lower status place, and it lacks the 
organizational and communications skills that might give it an atmosphere 
of confidence and informality. These links between level of urbanism 

* y* 

and decision-making style are thin, to be sure, but they suggest some 
intriguing problems for research in local government. 

There are, as we noted early in this chapter, a number of other 
factoi's that may account for the variations we find among these systems, 
factors that we cannot, given our sample size or the data at hand, 

* 

adequately evaluate. One of the most obvious of these is personality, 
i.e., the personal qualities and styles of the principal actors in the 
various systems, yhere can be no doubt that this must have some influence 
on the way the systems react. Still, on the basis of impression, we 
would propose that personality can for the most part be regarded as a 
system feature, as a part of the whole that does not usually introduce 
disconsonant behaviors and attitudes. Board members are selected out* of 
a common social context (elections are at-large, it should be recalled) 
and superintendents recruited "to type." This is not to discount the 
personality va.?iable but to suggest that it is an intervening force that 
may set limits to a system but probably does not usually determine its 
over-all cha'racter. To illustrate the point, it seems unlikely that if 
Districts A and C were to switch superintendents (a most improbable 
event), A's system would come to look like C and vice versa . Likewise, 
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it is doubtful that Superintendent D, for all the skill he has demonstrated 
in his present district, would change the basic character of system B by 
his presence there. Some elements in the situation would surely alter, 
but its tensions and ambiguities would linger on, at least until sub- 
stantial policy outputs and institutional innovations V7ere felt by the 
system. 

Out of this account of the characteristics of decision-making in 
four school districts, a variety of propositions may be drcwn. The fol- 
lowing perhaps convey the central thrust of our analysis: 

1, The form of the school decision-making system is heavily condi- 
tioned by the social context in which It Is set. Context- related varia- 
tions In style, atmosphere, content, and division of work In the decision- 
making process are notable even among districts within a co mmo n framework 
of legal limitations and shared culture, 

2, A principal factor that differentiates systems appears to be the 
degree to which organisational skills are applied to the political process 
at both the demand-aggregating and declslon-maklng levels. 

3, The application of these skills reflects (a) their availability 
In the community context, and (b) community expectations as to the means 
and ends of doing public business. 

4, In general terms, the application of organisational skills is 
manifest through the regularlsatlon or "structuring” of the political 
process* 

5, Low- conflict systems appear to have more "orderly," more managed, 
and more Issue-related modes of demand aggregation and presentation. 

6, Low-conflict systems grant wider decision latitude to technical- 
administrative personnel. 

7* The boatds In Ic^-confllct systems are more oriented toward 
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school- community relations and curriculum problems, In hlgh-conflict 
systems toward physical facilities. 

8. The low-conflict declslon-maklng system under pressure tends 
to move toward the use of more overt conflict-management devices. 

9. A higher level of urbanism In the coimnunlty may result In a low 
level of demand behavior and hence In passivity In the governing body. 

What has been said In these pagiss may convey a sense of Inevitability 
about the processes of school government and the relationships and con- 
sequences they Involve, but such Is not our Intention. There Is nothing 
here to suggest that the Introduction of different factors Into a system 
cannot change Its character In lniq>ortant ways. Indeed, our account of 
these four systems Illustrates variety in Itself, and it cannot touch the 
potential effect of circumstances not present In this particular sample. 

It has not been our purpose to evaluate systems of government, nor 
to propose prescriptions to correct one condition or another. However, 
it seems appropriate to suggest ways in which changes In the basic rela- 
tionships in some school governments might come about. It is commonplace 
to suppose that American society will continue to experience rather rapid 
rise In general levels of education, of income, and, by some standards, 
of urbanism. This rise will presumably be accon^anled by redistribution 
of greater proportions of the working population into specialised and 
technical occupational careers* In other words, the community of the 
future may expect to have more of the ''status" attributes of the Community 
A of today. If this Is the case, and If the local community retains the 
power It now has in educational policy, the key figure in school decision- 
making will Increasingly be the professional educational administrator. 

Such a prospect raises vital questions about the preparation of admlnls- 
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trators and about the prospects for local democratic control. 

The effects of such a social change could not, of course, be expected 
to be either Immediate or even. Given metropolitan residential patterns, 
there are some places where they could not be expected to take hold except 
In the very long run. During this transitional period, participants In 
school processes, both administrators and board members, might be encour- 
aged to develop organizational skills. These are now widely recognized 
In the training of educational administrators, but they are accorded little 
conscious attention In the recruitment and socialization of board members. 
Some of the potentials for planned change along this line are obvious. 

It Is, not so clear, however, that the consequences of such a develop- 
ment would be universally acclaimed. If our analysis Is correct, the 
raising of the level of participant skills would shift the distribution 
of work In the system toward a more generalized and permissive role for 
the board, leaving the administration with a greater share both of policy 
Initiative and of operating control. Thus It seems doubtful that movement 
In this direction would satisfy the urge for more effective community con- 
trol of educational declslon'^maklng wherever or for whatever reasons that 
urge may exist. This Is In essence another way of raising the question of 
the relationship between community demands and technical-bureaucratic 
power. The *' structured” situation of the low-conflict community, with 
the board playing an advisory role founded on Its position In the communica- 
tion channels between technician and constituency, may be the most likely 
pattern for the future. If this Is so, the burden of responsiveness and 
responsibility will fall most heavily upon those who occupy administrative 
positions. 
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SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ELECTORAL 

BEHAVIOR, SOCIAL STRUCTURE, AND DECISION-MAKING IN 

♦ 

FORTY-EIGHT ILLINOIS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Data for this study ware drawn from 48 elementary school districts In 
Cook County.^ The legal and Institutional characteristics of these dis- 
tricts are virtually Identical with those of the districts described In 
the body of the present report. The period covered by the study was 
1958-62 Inclusive, during which time each district held five board elec- 
tions and from sero to nine bond and tax-rate referenda. Indexes of 
"participation" and "dissent" for elections and referenda were calculated 
for each voting occasion and for each district* Participation Indexes are 
total votes cast as proportions of total potential votes In the district. 
Dissent Indexes for board elections are votes for losers as proportions of 
total votes cast, and for referenda "no" votes as proportions of total 
votes cast* Results showed wide variation among districts on all measures, 
and analysis of voting data alone showed the following relationships; (1) 
a high positive relationship between partlclp^'^lon and dissent; (2) a high 
positive relationship, district by district, between measures of aggregate 
behavior bn elections and corresponding measures on referenda; (3) higher 

^Thls Is a very brief resume of a great deal of material. A more 
extensive discussion Is David W* Miner, "The Community Basis of Conflict 

in School System Politics," Amer.ic.Ha Sociological Review , (forthcoming, 
December, 1966). 
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participation and dissent on tax rate thm on bond referenda; (4) no tte- 

trend over the five-year study period. 

These data were also run against a variety of aggregate covorounlty 

social characteristics and against fiscal and Institutional characteristics 

of the school systems. The latter were derived from the tract reports of 

2 

the 1960 Census of Population and Housing, from reports of the Cook County 
Superintendent of Schools, and from Interviews with local dl^itrlct super- 
intendents. We will describe only the" most pertinent variables here. 

Social rank: as dlscusied and computed In Bshref Shevky and Wendell 

Bell, Social Area Malvsls (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955). It 
Is the average of the scores of two components: occupation ("craftsmen...," 

"operatives...," and "laborers" per 1,000 employed persons), and education 
(persons who have completed no more than eighth grade per 1,000 persons 25 
and older). Both component scores are subtracted from 1,000 and standard- 

I! 

leed to the range of Los Angeles, 1940. 

College education: nund>er of persons over 25 reporting £iome college, 

as a proportion of number of persons 25 and older. 

Income over $10,000: number of family units reporting Incomes over 

$10,000, as a proportion of total family units. 

Professional -managerial occupations: number of persons In professional- 

managerial occupations, as a proportion of total employed. 

Utbanlsm: as discussed and computed by Shevky and Bell, op. cit * Its 

three components ere fertllilty (children 5 and under per 1,000 females 15 
throu^ 44); woman In the labor force (females 14 and older); single-family 
dwelling units (single- family detached dwelling units per 1,000 |dwelling units.) 

I 

Scores are standardised to tlie range of Los ikngeles, 1940, and «t|\rtsraged. 
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Fertility: unstandardized fertility ratio as described In the preced- 

ing paragraph. 

Immobility: proportion of persons 5 and older living in the same house 

in 1960 as in 1955. 

Age of structure: proportion of dwelling units built before 1950. 

Owner-occupied dwelling units: proportion of d\«'?elling units occupied 

by owner. 

The results of rank-order correlations run on th(ase indexes are re- 
ported in Table 17. These show that status variables (social rank, income, 
education, occupation) relate inversely to election participation and 
dissent and to referendum dissent but not significantly to referendum par- 
ticipation. Life*style and housing variables, except fertility, show only 
scattered relationships to electoral behavior. 

Analysis of further data indicates that districts of high rank and low 
dissent are the ones most likely to 'use caucuses for school board nomina- 
tions, and that boards in general tend to reflect the relative standings 
of their constiAities on socio-economic characteristics. Comments of super- 
intendents suggested that boards in higfh conflict coimninities tend to be 
harder to work with and to deal more with detailed mutters and less with 
broad policy questions. 

We will make no effort here to interpret these findings, except to say 
that they seem to reveal linkages among community characteristics, commun- 
ity political behaviof toward schools, and decision-making styles* These 
can perheps be explained as related to the relative abundance In communities 
of skills In conflict-management end communication. It was on this hypothesis 
that the larger study reported In this volume was based. 
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Uvcla of •ignlflcanec: valuws of r, greater than *.33 are algnlf leant at the .01 level; valuea of 

gcoeter than *.24 are algnlfteant at the .05 level. 




APPBIIDIX B 



INTERACTION INSITIUMENTS AND ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 

m 

t 

The Interectlon InstrusMSiits were designed’ to provide date on meeting 
participants, meeting content, elapsed time, seating arrangements, per- 
soneX information regarding participants, and other relevant data* Six 
subject-matter categories were derived from an article by Thomas H. Eliot, ^ 
Ihese categories were slightly modified because legal -structural variables 
were controlled in the sample* The categories included personnel, curricu- 
lum, public relations, facilities, finance, and administration* 

* 

2 

The work of Robert F* Bales with small group interaction research was 
very helpful in setting up categories which reflected the character of 
individual participation* Markui and Johansen, two graduate students in 
educational administration at Northwestern, had modified Bales' twelve inter 
action categories into four broader categories which allowed greater ease of 
subjective coding in a fast moving meeting* The four categories of 

1 

Eliot, "Toward an Understanding***',' op* cit * 

2 

interaction Process Analysis , op* cit .? "A Set of Categories.** 
op* eit*; "Channels of Communication***," op* cit * 

3 

Franklin Markus and John Johansen, "A Study of the Decision-Making 
and Leadership Processes of Selected School Boards," (ditto; School of 
Education, Northwestern Utiiyetiity I cs* 1962). See also David W. Miner 
and R* J, Snow, "An Expet Iment with an Instrument for Measuring Inter- 
actions in School Board Meetings," (ditto; Center for MS tropoli tan Studies, 
Northwestern University, 1965)** 
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participant action were "positive reaction," "contributes," "inquires," 
and "negative reaction*" 

In each meeting the observer used Interaction Form 1 as a work sheet 
on which to record the basic meeting data. (The three Interaction Forms 
discussed here will be found at the end of this appendix.) The seating 
arrangeront was sketched* in the square provided, i|nd each participant was 
given a number. Each time a participant took verbal action which fit 
within one of the categories of participation listed above (code letters 
are provided on Interaction Form 1) the action was recorded. For example, 
if Superintendent A was participant number 1 in a school board meeting in 
District A, and if he answered a question put to him by the board president 
with a fact or a statement contributory toward the on-going discussion, 
the obseirver recorded "IB" on Interaction Form 1, indicating that partici- 
pant number 1 had made a contribution. 

Time data were recorded in the left-hand column of Form 1. Each time 
the meeting discussion shifted to a new subject the time was entered, and 
e description of the business was recorded for subsequent coding purposes. 

Form 1 provides space for indication of any miscellaneous materials 
obtained by the observer in each meeting, as well as space for notes as to 
meeting attendance, unusual phenomena, persons present and participating, 
etc. Meeting s^rork sheets used to record interactions after space was 
filled on Form 1 were simply blank pages with a column ruled down the left- 
hand side for time notations. 

Anelysis begen with a subst^^ coding of the meeting Issues, using 
the categiE^ius numbered in Reman numerals from I through VX) each issue dis- 
cusied in the meeting t, was cl asil^^^^ and given. a Roman numeral code number. 

Interaction was utiMsed^^ step two of the analysis. It served 
as* en'*.4nteraotinn:<iiwtrim> vWithK.'meeting: participants in. rows: and' .response 
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types in columns. A sepai?Ate Form 2 sheet was used for each of the sub- 
stantive issue areas in each meeting. Thus, all the interactions dealing 
with "personnel," and with each of the other issues, were taken from Form 1 
and supp lament ary work sheets and enumerated on a Form 2. Superintendent A' 
contribution mentioned above would be recorded in the matrix at the square 
intersecting both participant number 1 and "contributions" on the Form 2 
sheet for the issue on which the contribution was made. 

When the interactions had all been recorded and summed within each 
issue Content category, it became possible to determine by inspection those 
participants who had contributed most, those who had asked the most ques- 
tions, and those who had reacted positively and negatively throughout the 
meeting. 

The final step of data manipulation utilized Interaction Form 3. This 
step was a summary of the total data from the meeting. All the matrices 
from all the issue areas were added together to produce a total matrix of 
participation in each category of participation by individual participant. 
These figures were summed by participant (across) and by character of par- 
ticipation (down), and percentages were calculated. Form 3 called for the 
calculation of the proportion of the total interactions accounted for by 
each participant, the proportion that fell into each participation category, 
the proportion of total meeting interactions occurring in each of the issue 
areas, and the proportion of total meeting time allocated to discussion in 
each of the different issue areas. 

Interaction analysis results from six meetingss of each school board 
were summed together to increase data reliability. Total summaries were 
calculated^ thus allowing conclusions to be drawn about differences in meet- 
ing stylei^ differences in patterns of individual participation, differences 
in time allocations, and differenoet^^ of participation by 

Indiylduals. 
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# OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 

Hogtln gocrto Dat e Time 

Obseyver Place 



Obtained and : attached 


Seating Arrangement 


A* Poa. Reaction 


1 

2 






B. Contributea 


3 


() Agenda 




C. Inquirea 


4 


( ) Local News Media 




p. Neg. Reaction 


5 


( ) Miac* Suppl. Material 


' 




6 


( ) Report of Oral Commttn. 


f,S 


Coding 


7 


from 




I. Peraonnel 


8 


( ) Other 




II. Curriculum 


9 






III. School* 


10 






Commun. Rel. 


11 


Called to order by 


• * 


IV. Facilitiea 


12 


. .. ... . 




V. Finance 


la 



N tea - Pf el:tolnary 



Code & Time 
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♦ Code Category (lea ) 

Meeting — D at e Blapaed Tim e T otal Tim e P age # 



ITEM; 



Partiolpant 


A) -t* Reactions 


B) Contributions 


C) Inquiries 


D) « Reactions 


Total 


X 


•( 








( 


2 












3 












4 












5 


♦ 










<» 












7 












8 












9 












10 












ir 












12 


j". 


.... . 








l3 












14 




j 


k 






15 




- 






* ^ 


Totals 






. 
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MEETING OBSBEVATKE? SUMMARY 
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Meeting Codes, 
Xotel time; 



Uete: 



Obeerver; 



minutee 



PARTICIPANTS; 
No. 



To tel interact ione;^ 
INTERACTIONS BY P 



Interact ions/min. ; 



X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
n 
12 

13 

14 

15 



Name 


No. 


% of total 






















































































Total 







INTERACTIONS BY KIND 
No. % of total 



A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 



INTERACTIONS BY SUBJECT MATTER 
No. % of total 
I 



II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total 



TIME BY SUBJECT MATTER 
Minutes % of total 



I 

II 
III 
IV 
V 
VI 

Total 
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AfPBNDIX C 



XUTKRVIBtf SCHBDUXES 

Interview appointmenti wara made with auperintandanta by telephone 
following their receipt of a general, peraonal letter introducing the study 
and inviting their participation. Following the superintendent's inter- 
view in each district, the board president was interviewed. The remaining 

members of the school board and the community influentials were inter- 
viewed last. 

As soon as possible after each interview (rarely more than an hour or 
two) notes were examined and the verbatim response to each item wac» read 
into a dictaphone for subsenuent transcription and analysis. The interview 
schedules follow. 
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Schedult A (Administrators) 



BBUCATIONAL DECISION-MAKING STUDY # 
CEMTEt fOR METIC^ITAN STUDIES 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 



RESPONDENTS 



U, S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECT 



POSITION (SUP»T,, BOARD, COMMUNITY)! 



ADDRESS: 



PHONE: 



DATE: 

INTERVIEWER: 

TIME OF INTERVIEW! 



We are making a study of the way decisions are made in school districts 
in this area* The study is sponsored by the Center for Metropolitan 
Studies at Northwestern Univeraity and conducted under a contract with 
the cooperative Research Branch of the United States Office of Education. 
Your answers to all questions will be kept strictly confidential, 
and the results of the study will not be publicly identified with you 
or the district. ^ 



% 
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II* FiJriit^ l*d lik« to Aik you soiui quoitlons About your generAl 

feelingi About thli achool district And the community it servei* 

1. WhAt is your opinion of tbs ovor-All quality of the 
schools in this dlsbrlct coffopared to others in the 
suburbs around here? What two or three things about 
your program are you especislly proud of? 

2* Are there any particular weaknesses in the program, 
anything you are especially concerned about? 

3. What problems have been particularly under discussion 
in the district in the past year or so? 

4, How does the district go about making its long-run plans? 

« 

4a. In respect to planning, does the school district 
have any contacts (meetings, informal conversa- 
tions, etc.) with other governmental bodies like 
villages and park districts? 



5. Thinking about the community as a whole rather than the 
school system, what major .changes have come about in 
the period you have been here? 

s 

6. What major changes have come to the school system itsell: 
in the past few years? 

7. Have there been any particular crises, eventa. or issues 
in the' past few years that have had major effects on the 
way things are done in the school system? 

8. Again thinking of the community as a whole, what sorts of 
changes do you think are likely in the next ten years or so? 

9. Bo you anticipate any particular problems for the school 
system in the next ten years or ao? 



III. Now I* d like to get some information about how decisions are 
made in the district. 



10. Who is responsible for preparing the board's agenda? 

11. What people on the board are you likely to communicate 

12. What kinds of things most likely to talk to 

them about? 




13. What people within the administration' do you often turn 
. to. .i^r .policy .i^yfbel 
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14. W« 4 llk« to find out how you allot your time in a typical 
work day. We have five categories that appear to us to 
cover the biggest share of the work of school administrators. 
They are listed on this cgrd. Could you tell me approxi» 
mately what proportion of your time is spent on each? 

P ersonnel 

— C urriculum 

- - S chool- community relations 

^Pacllltles 

- - F inance 

Other 

15. Are there any particular groups in the community that arie 
especially interested in educational policy or planning? 



IV. Division of labor 



Now I would like to find out how certain specific kinds of 
business are handled in the district. Here is a list of items 
I»d like to have you answer. Just put an X in front of the 
nund>er under each one that corresponds to the most coomion 
practice here in this district. Mark only one answer j^or each. 



V. Community actives 



In every community some individuals have more influence in 
community affairs than others. And we*d like^^to^find out whOi 
are the most important leaders in education here. We*d like you 
to think of influential people in the community in general, 
but not those in the school administration or presently on the 
board. Could you name some persons whom you feel to be influen- 
tial in this community? This information will be kept strictly 
confidential. 

nmi mm timtxttcAtim 

1 . ■ 

■ ^ 2 . . ; ' ^ ' - 

. .. ' ' V - ' ' " ' - 

' ' . 4. 

^ "■ ^ 



8 . 

9. 



Affloi^ those you have named, how would you rank them in terms of their 
influence? 
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VI. VtvtoiiAl infoiMtloii 

16. nm many ytain hinra ymi norkad In this school district? 
^ 17. low wur ys«rt burs you hold yme yrosont position? ' 

18. What position did you hold InsMidlatsly bslore you took 
this ona? 

19. Ihora was that? 

)'■ ' ' ■! 

?P.?,„^8t colIiL|o di|m^oos do you lu>ld? 

^ 21. trail what schools? 

22. Do you 7..id. in this dl.trlctT 
yr-v-jt:- 'Xif ’•»} 101.M -d» yott' UvaT ^ 
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Schtdul* B (Board Mambera) 



BDDOdXIOMii:. DECIBIOHrMJCIHG STDOy # 

aarm ns MBXBoraLiTAR studies 

WSTHHI^mM UNIVBRSm 



u. s. omcB or bddcaticn 

COOmAUVE BBSEMUa nUXIECI 

V 

’ ■ -- • , . 

BEsroMSirt: 

MsmOM ( 8 Ur*t., BOdilD, OOtSiOMm): 

ADDEESS: ffiONBi 



Miti 

nmOtVISKE: ' 
TUB or nR^iBrs' 



>■ Ji i. r'sl 









M# ar« #y|tudx ot , ih* wiy daclalona ara nade in achool dtatrtcta 

in «*la *8^, , ,j . ... 



■A A. h .’(tP^Madrad --by: tba Cetttdr or Metropolitan 

Studlaa *t IWWMBifbrtflid^rM^^^^ a contract with 

tha Op^cratlva Baaaareh Srancb of tba United Statea Office of Kdneatton. 

;J^1 win , be kept,; atrlctlyroOnfldentlal, 'a'nd 



""‘kiSffliilW IKI by "bnbiici^^ idanfi^iIS*^lh''you 'or 
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II. First, I*d like to ask yow some questions about your general 

feelings concerning this school district and the community It 
serves. 

1. What Is your opinion of the overfall quality of the 
schools In this district compared to others In the 
suburbs around here? What two or three things about: 
your program are you especially proud of? 



2. Are there any particular weaknesses In the program, 
anything you are especially concerned about? 

3. What problems have been particularly under discussion 
In the district In the past year or so? 

4. How much attention does the board give to long-* run plans? 

4a. In respect to planning, does the school district 
have any contacts (meetings. Informal conversations, 
etc.) with other governmental bodies like villages 
and park districts? 

5. Thinking about the community as a whole rather than the 
schbol system, ^at major changes have con^ about In the 
peflod you have been here? 

6. What major changes have come to the school system Itself 
In the past few years? 

7. Have there been any particular crises, events, or Issues 
In the pait few years that have had major effects on the 
way things are done in the school system? 

8. Again thlnklii^ of the community as a whole, what sorts of 
changes dh you think are likely In the next ten years or so? 

9. Do you anticipate any particular problems for the school 

system in the next ten years or so? — 



III. Now there are some questions I^d like to ask you about your 
position ai board 

10. About how much time would you say you spend on matters 

related to your position oh the school board? 

11. How often do you communicate with the superintendent between 
board'-^meetlngs? . 

12. What kli^s moat likely to talk with him 

about?': 
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13, Are these communications on his initiative or on yours or 
both? 



14. About how often do you communicate with your fellow board 
members between meetings? 

15. Is anybody in particular likely to initiate these conver« 
sations? 

* ^ "a ^ a ' ' V ' 

^ f 

16. What kind of thiUgs are you most likely to talk with other 
board members about? 

17. Do you often have conversations outside board meetings with 
people in the administration other than the superintendent? 

18. Hew do you feel in general about the board's relations with 
the superintendent? 

IV. Division of labor 

Now I would like to find out how certain specific kinds of 
business are handled in the district. Here is a list of 
items I'd like to have you answer. Just put an X in front 
of the nimiber under each one that corresponds to the most 
common practice here in this district. Mark only one 
answer for each. 



V. Community actives 

In every community some individuals have more influence in 
community affairs than others and we'd like to find out who 
are the most important leaders here. We'd like you to think 
of influential people in the community in general, but not those 
In ^he School a^ihistratioh or presently on the board* Could 
you name some persons idiom you feel to be influential in this 
community? This information will be kept strictly confidential. 



RANK 




lOBNTmCAIIOH 








■ 2.. 




-T 


3 . 




* 












■ 


5 . 


6 . 




’’ 


7 . 


8. 






9. 






10. 







Among those you have named, how would you rank them in terms of their 
influence? / 

Of the nsBies you have listed, whom do you consider to have the greatest 
^ Influence in determining what happens in educational affairs? 

ERiCv;: 



Scbedu|.e C (Community) 



EDUCATIONAl. OECISION-HAKING STUDY 
CENTER > FOR HETROPOUUUN STUDIES 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 



RESPONDENT: 



U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE RESmGH PROJECT 



POSITION (S0P?T. j B^Rft aWWITY) t 



ADDRESS: 



■ 



INTERVIEWER: 

TIME OT INTEIUriBN: 



' " 'K 



PHOME: 






«IT0 in inho^l 41#triett 

In t{i|| litftl for Mnttopolitan 

Studies nttd cnndttctnd undnt a contract iilth 

the Cddpd#«||^^^ ti^e Jni.tadf StAtaa Of Hce ef Idncation. 

Confidential , and 

the t^ulta di the study will not be with you or the 



(district 
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II. Fltst, I*d like to ask you sone questions about your general 
feelings concerning this school district and the conmunlty 
It serves* 

1. What Is your opinion of the over- all quality of the 
schools In this district coispared tp others In the 
suburbs aroond here? What two or three things about 
your program are you especially proud of? 

2. Are there any particular weaknesses In the program, 
anything you are especially concerned about? 

3. What problems have been particularly under discussion 
In the district In the past year or so? 

4. Thinking about the community as a whole rather than the 
, school system, what major changes have come about In 

the period you have been here? 

5. What major changes have come to the school system it- 
self In the past few years? 

6. Have there been any particular crises, events, or 
Issues In the past few years that have had major 
effects on the way things are done In the school 
system? 

7. Again thinking of the community as a whole, what sorts 
of changes do you think are likely In the next ten 
years or so? 

8. Do you anticipate any particular problems for the school 

system In the next ten^^ears or so? ~ 



III. Kqw I*d like to get some Informa^on about how things work In the 
district and how the public participates In school affairs. 

9. If you want Information about a school policy or problem 
whom would you contact to get It? 

10. If you wanted to make a suggestion about a change In school 
policy, whom would you make It to? 

11. Are there any particular groups In this community that are 
especially Interested in educational policy and problems? 
(Probe) 

12. Can you think of any circumstances that might bring about 
; SOPS wajc^ shlft In the ^ioiiy^ system Is run or In 

13^ Cin yOi|«dl«ctiht s^W^ participated In 

school if fairs here? What have your own personal contribu- 
tions been? 



14. Do you thluk tho people in this community generally 
are very interested in school affairs, fairly in- 
terested, or not much interested at all? 

15. Has the community defeated any bonds or tax increases 
proposed by the school board in a referendum in the 
past five years or so? 

(If yes) What Was the issue? * 

(If yes) Why do you think it was defeated? # 

16. About what is the school tax rate in the district now? 

17. Outside and school board meetings, do you hear 

much talk about the schools or the school system around 
here? 

18. What kinds of things do you hear said? 

19. Besides P«T«A. or school board meetings, where are you 
most likely to hear things about schools discussed? 



Personal information 

20. Whet is your occupation? 

21. Do you work outside of this community? 

(If yea) Where is that? 

22. Where did you receive your education? 

(If college mentioned, ascertain schools, degrees, major 
fields of study.) 

23. How long have you lived in this school district? 

(If not all of life) Where did you live before coming here? 

24. Do you have children? 

(If yes) Would you mind telling me their ages? 

> Would you mind telling me your age? 

(If no response, interviewer estimate.) 

26. ^at groups and associations do you belong to, for example, 

profesilonalg clvlcy soclAXy ot religious groups? 

27. Do you hold any offices in any of these? 
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28. Would you mind telling me your political party affiliation? 

29. Have you ever held any public office in this community or 
in any other place where you have lived? 



V • Community activea 



community some individuals have more influence in 
community affairs than others and we*d like to find out who 
are the most important leaders here. We* d like you tothlnk 
of influential people in the community in general, but not 
those in the school administration or presently on the board. 
Could you name some persons whom you feel to be influential 
in this community? This information will be kept strictly 
confidential. 



ItAMK 



NAME 



IDENTIFICATION 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 



Among those you have named, how would you rank them in terms of their 
Iticlu^nce? 



Of the names you have listed, whom do you consider to have the great- 
est influence in determining wliat happens in educational affairs? 



VI* Miscellaneous 

30. AtM there any other things you*d like to mention about school 
or community affairs around here? 



INTERVIEWEN COMMENTS s 
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sumiim5m)m iiK-aaiTBw 

I. BducAttonAl programs 

1. Language Program 

What languages do you teach in the district? 

In what grades? 

When was the language program instituted? 

Where did the main impetus for the language program come from? 

2. Mew Mathematics 

f'. 

Do you have a “new mathematics" curriculum? 

How long have you had the "new math" in the curriculum? 

Where did the impetus for the revision of the math 
curriculum conm from? 

3. Miiiic Program 

Cen you give me a brief description of the district's 
music program? 

4. Does the district have a school lunch program? 

5. Are there any other particularly notable features to the 
distriet^ S" aclidAmic -program? ' 

6* How many schools are there in the district? • 

K - 6 

IC - 8 

;jrE8 ' ■ 

7 , 'WhAt' irthe total enrdllmentt 
8« What is the ivtrage class siae? 

11. le^inf IWfeAf £ 

How iihiy mutm teaeharaf 

10 . 



11. What ii th« average ataf« turnover per year? 

12. Can you tell ua the proportion of teaching staff who have 
been In the diatrlct 

4 

{ 

a. 5 yeara 
' K iO years 
c. 20 years 

t 

13. Do you experience any particular problems recruiting new 

teachers? < 

I4e What is the teacher salary Scale In the district? 
in. Demography 

15. What is your estimate of the total population of the district? 
16* ^re any particular shifts In district population under way? 

17. How many parochial elementary schools are operating In the 
diitrlct? 

18, Can you tell me the parochial school elementary enrollment? 

IV. Board members 

Name o| board member 

j a. occupation 

b. education - highest grade completed 

c. location of work place 

d. number of children 

e. number of children In district schools 

f» length of service on board 
g. comments ;■ 

19. Who would you say Is your most effective board meiid>er? 

I9a. Why do you say tbat? 

I9b. he effective Immediately ttpoa h^^^^ 

20. a ■ f card member s^'^ilm^ 

21. Df^y# tliittk I mi^ 

,releiei,iso, hie effeet#eiie \ 






m 



' i 
1 } 



'1 ■ 



23. Wh$,t intvMmti^n to boot4 notk do Munboti of th« board 
providi a tttw b«^ 

Daclaioo^inaltlog 

24. How ara eoMiittaai uaad to the work of thia boardt 
2#a. Ho you alt with all eoniiiitttaat 

•••IglMrf to 

25. How oftati doaa tha board maat batwaaii board naatlnga? 

26. la thara anything about daciaion-aiaklni in the dlatrlct 
you ean Mantlon that la not a^arant on tha aurfaca? 

' ' ' -■ - ",vi ■■ - ■' 



a " 
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DIVISION OF UBOR: FORM I (IDEAL) 



We ere gretefi^l to you for tho tliae you heve given ut* There le one 
further teslc ee i»ould like to «ik of you* 

W(MJLD too BLIASE^^^ TO TIE FACES THAT FOLLOW WHAT YOU WOULD 

CONSIDER TO EE Aj 11^11^ AER^ OF RESFONSIBILITY BETWEEN THE 

SUFEIOimMENT 

FLEASE SE1J5CT FROM AMONG THE ITEMS THE ONE WHICH YOU FEEL WOULD BE THE 
BEST ARRANGEMENT FOE THIS SCHOOL DISTRICtT AND THEN MARK IT WITH A CHECK 
OR a;circlr, 

We will leeve thie formi along with a atainped, addreaaed envelope, ao 
that you can put It in the mail at your convenience within the next 
few daya* 

Again we ea|>reaa aincere thankaf and we aaaure you that your anawera to 
all queaiiottf I wi|lhl»« keii| |trictly confidential and the reault of the 
^udy will not h« identified with you or the dlatrlct. 
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DmSION OF UBOR 



INtERVm # 



X. When a. new teacher le to be hired 

{4) The echc^l hoard ahould act solely on the nomination of the 
administration. 

(3) The school tiboard should usually act on the nomination of 
the ad«ilnlstratlon» but sometimes should take a hand fn 
IntervileidLng candidates. 

(2) The bgIhooI hottrd or one of its committees should usually 
do the intatviewlng and selecting, although it should give 
some consideration to the recommendations of the admlnlstra- 

' tion«.' I ■■■■ t 



Should expect the administration to recom- 
~ « specific building program. 

(3) The scljiool boafd should expect the administration to take 
'the .la<id‘.4tt^:d«aiwing'"upiii^^ program, ^in consultation ^ 

■ ^«lth SdhflKil 

^ bosrd^^^ forts Its o«ns building comDiittee ^ 

which. ^sheuld -tjilhR-^^^he' ;up-'. a~.^bulldiii[p - progt^i^m 

' ' I. ^ ■ ' ' ' . ■ I ' ' ^ 

, ,:Cl'),^The :ischiw:il whoul'd:.ifortti^'.,its.; .'own buildi.ng: ..cosmlttee 

. bcildittg program _ on its. .own. 



t. When a <MWi te^ 

(4J The apht^ always accept the recommendations 



ilates and select the best one. 

. .. . .ln).-."'>' VC .... 




(ly The School bosrd or one of its committees should always 



2. If a new buildliig is needed 
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The gchopl boetd or one of Iti eubcoMiltteeeihould take the 
Initiative, reading several different textbooke and eelectlng 
the best one In consultation vlth the administration. 



(1) The school board or one of Its committees should take the 
Initiative, reading several textbooks and selecting the 
best one on Its own* 



(X> Other (please explain). 



4, On the budget.' ■ 

(5) The administration should draw up the budget for board approval. 



(4) The administration should draw up the budget In consultation 

with a board committee* 



(3) The a^nlnlstratlon should draw up the budget In consultation 
with the board president. 



(2) A board committee should draw up the budget. 

(1) The board as a whole should draw up the budget. 
Other (please explain). 



5. On Instructional policy 

(4) The administration should make all of the decisions on Its own. 



(3) The ai^inlstration should Slake recommendations In consultation 
ichool iboafd and tba school board should act on them. 






Tht .sah<Mil iibtard slniuld lam instructional policy in 
consultation with the administration, and the administration 
:ihonW^iM>«4ivact^ this out.. 






(1) The school coB^ Should formulate Instruetional policy 



tihax 






6. On |?ub^ 






!i^^a4min4atrnt|^ #.responiihla.:)-fe^:ian^ ..should.:.^ ad- 



.ralakii^s^ 

adsilidstration^ 




o 

ERIC 






■ 






I 



...... -ii 
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(2) The ichoel bberd should . fovniulate a public relations program 
and the administration should administer the program* 

^ (1) The schdol board shoiild be responsible for and should ad*- 
minister the public relations program* 

(X) Other (please explain). 

7* How should teachers* grievances bh handled? 

(4) Teachers shohld always bring their grievances to the school 
board through the administration. 

(3) Teabhers should usually bring their grievances to the school 
board through the administration. 

(2) Teaichers should usually bring their grievances directly to 
the school board members. 

(1) Teachers should always bring their grievances directly to 
the school board members. 

(X) Other (please explain). 



8. Who should handle relationships with community groups that wish to use 
pupils for their own purposes? (e.g. use of school band, soliciting 
funds for charities, making posters, etc.). 

(4) They should be handled entirely by the administration. 

(3) They should be handled largely by the administration. 

(2) They should be handled largely by the school board. 

(1) They should be handled entirely by the school board. 

(X) Other (please explain). 



9. When a coimminlty or to use school property, the request: 

(4) Should be handled at the admlnstratlon's discretion. 

X31 acted upon by the administration under policy 

approved by the ichool bdard. ^ 

(2) Should^ uiually be priiiu^^ school board and acted 

(1) fhc^uld alw^^^ to the school board and acted ^ 



V 
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10. Who ■hould be tetponelble for and eupervlie the ntaintenance neces* 

•ary to keep the echool plant in good operating condition? 

(4) thia ihould be entirely the reiponiibillty of the adminietra- 
tion. 

(3) thia ihould be largely the reaponaiblllty of the adntinlatratlon. 

(2) ^ia ahould^^^^ reaponaiblllty of the achool board. 

(1) Thia ihould be entirely the reaponelbillty of the school 
beard. 

(X) Qthe^ 

11. Who ihould be reapohaTtte^ the child attendance regulations? 

(4) thia a^l^ H the reaponaibility of the administration 

(3) this should be largely the responsibility of the administration. 

(2) thi 4 s^ld be^ respohaibllity of the school board. 

(1) this should be eiLtirely the responsibility of the school 
board. 

CX) Other (please explain). 



12* Who •hbft|.d,^ increaaea in salaries of school 

ayatem empldyees? - 






‘ ;v ■ K 



a ll such recommendations . 

(3) The askotinistration should make most such recommendations. 
(2) bpaf^d should make moat such recommendations. 

(1) iilehbol jboSird meabers should make all such recommendations . 



■„W,: 



.Who 



initiate policy matters? 




I the iittieistrati^^^ policy matters. 

initiate ^st pdl icy matters. 
*nost policy matters. 

- ,44 



Other (please explain). 



DIVISION OF UBOR: FORM P (PERCEIVED) 



INTERVIBI? # 



1. When a ne^ tfiachnr if tq be hired 



(4) The achodl board acts solely on the nomination of the 
a<lninistration* 



8 OhPbi 0 ^>b 4 ?^ vaually acts on the nomination of the 
administration but sometimes takes a hand in i:^t.or- 
viewing ;Cfndi^^^ 

( 2 ) the schooi board or one of its committees usually does 
i ^W|^^yy^®wing and selecting > although it gives some 
cqnsi 4 ^^^ recommendations of the administration. 

( 1 ) The;sc|wqJ..b^ its committees always inter- 

views the can^iaates and selects the best one. 

(k) Other (please explain). 



2. If a new building la needed 






(4) The school board expects the administration to recommend 
fi, specific'. l»u|W 

(3) The J?qap^ the fd^ to take the 

' , ..program "in .consultation 

...with the\bo^ 

( 2 ) The .eqhpyl buildln|t committee which 

; con- 

shltatioh with the admi^ 



^ Ibe school bbat^ haf committee draw up a 

own-' ■ 

Other (please e^lain). 












« nw texisa^ 

s^nl^tratlon^ 

■ ' (3). text- . 

■•ver.i textbook. 

' and may sometimes make recommendations of its own. 

\Z} TtK- '".•ivv,/.: « .f., h^- , 
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(2) Th« ichool board or one oi Ita comnltteea takea the initiative, 
reading aeveral different textbooka and aelecting the beat 
one in consultation with the administration* 

(X) The achool board or one of ita comnltteea takea the Initiative, 
reading several textbooks and selecting the best one on its own, 

(X) Other (please explain). 



4,^ On the budget 

(5) The administration draws up the budget for board approval, 

(4) The administration draws up the budget in consultation with 
a board committee. 

(3) The administration draws up the budget in consultation with 
the board president, 

(2) A board committee draws up the budget, 

(1) The board as a whole draws up the budget, 

(X) Other (please explain). 



5, On instructional policy 

(4) The administration makes all of the decisions on Its own* 

(3) The administration makes recommendations in consultation 
with the school board, and the board acts on them, 

(2) The school board formulates instructional policy in con« 
sultation with the administration, and the administration 
is directed to carry this out, 

(1) The school board formulates instructional policy on Its own, 

(X) Other (please explain). 



6, On public relations 

(4) The administration is responsible for and administers the 
public relations program. 

(3) The administration formulates a public relations program 
in consultation with the school board, and the administra- 
tion administers the program, 

(2) The school board formulates a public relations program and 
the administration administers the program. 
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(1) Tht school botrd is responsible for end administers the 
public relations program. 

(X) Other (please explain). 



7. How are teachers' gtievances handled? 

(4) Teachers always bring their grievances to the school board 
through the administration. 

(3) Teachers usually bring their grievances to the school board 
through the administration. 

(2) Teachers usually bring their grievances directly to the 
school board members. 

(1) Teachers always bring their grievances directly to the 
school board members. 

(X) Other (please explain). 

8. Who handles relationships with community groups that wish to use pupils 
for their own purposes? (e.g. use of school band, soliciting funds for 
charities, making posters, etc.) 

(4) They are handled entirely by the administration, 

(3) They are handled largely by the administration. 

(2) They are handled largely by the school board. 

(1) They are handled entirely by the school board. 

(X) Other (please explain). 

9. When a coamunity organisation wishes to use school property, the request; 

(4) Is handled at the administration's discretion. 

(3) la acted upon by the administration under policy approved 
by the school board. 

(2) Is usually presented to the school board and acted upon 
by the school board. 

(1) Is always presented to the school board and acted upon by the 
school board. 

(X) Other (please explain). 
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10. Who ia raaponatbla for and suparviaaa tha Mintananca nacaaaary 
to kaap tha achool plant In good oparattng condttlonT 

(4) Thia la anttraly tha raaponalbtlity of tha adntnlatratlon. 

(3) Thia ia largaly tha raaponaibillty of tha adadnlatration. 

(2) Thia ia largaly tha raaponaibillty of tha achool board. 

(1) Thia la ahtiraly tha raaponaibillty of tha achool board. 

(X) Othar (plaaaa ai^laln). 

11. Who la raaponalbla for tha child attandanca ragulatlonat 

(4) Thia la antlraly tha raaponaibillty of tha adnlniatratlon. 

(3> Thia la largaly tha raaponaibillty of tha adauinlatratlon. 

(2) Thia la largaly tha reaponalhlllty of tha achool board. 

(1) Thia la antlraly tha raaponaibillty of tha achool board. 

'$ V’l (X) Othar (plaaaa axplaln). 

12. Who mafcaa raccaMandatlona for Incraaaaa in aalarlaa of achool ayataa 

(4) Hw •M.nlttratlofi maluii «ll such rtcoumtiidAtioiita 

(3) tbrn ateltilatiratioii wmkm§ m§t such r«coiMiid«tioiis. 

(2) School bOAird »wib«r« maim inoit «uch rccounMitidatloiiOa 
(I) School hoatdi aiiiiibiirrii nickc all such tccoiniiuiiidatioiic. 

(X> Othot (i^lcoio ti(>laiii)a 

13. HhO' iniciatoi policy ^ mat bats! 

(4) ' fha adidliiiitifatioo ioitiatia all policy mattirca 

(3) Tha adminiatratioii initiatai moat policy mattara. 

(2^) Tlia achool hoa^ initiataa moat policy mattara . 

' ■ ■ ' (1) fha achool ■boiof'd initiataa all policy mattara# 

(X) Othar (plaaaa aa^lain)# 

"Jj 

I ^ i ' ' . , . ' 
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coiramr Amtsis of commn prkss and content 
CAT sconis mi wmnm analysis 



Hi# of thlt coiitont ADtilysli of the ccMnunlty press were 

hesicelly four-fold: Identificetlon of cotmunlty influentlels in the 

eduoetlofiel fields identificetion of niejor educetionel issues discussed iu 
the ooBwiunlty during the past five yeersi substantiation of "objeetiim 
facts** about the school system; and, provision of a summary of and feel 
for the relent history of the community with respect to educational affairs. 
The i;ffort waa more successful with respect to the last three than with 



respect to the first. 

The shortcomings of this kind of analysis are obvious and widely 
understood. The most important is that any study of the community through 
the press is more a study of the press itself than it is of the community* 
While the characterisbics of the' community press are not unimportant, they 
are peripheral to the major purposes of the present research. Reflection 



on the content of the press si^geats that it is dependent chiefly on deci- 
sions rooted in institutional considerations that may or may not be related 



to the character of the community itself. The coverage of local educational 



neea may depend, fOr ekaa^le, on decisions taken by the publisher and editor 
ilpf.the papery by lay**out and rewrite' men, and- by reporters themselves.^ 
l7heee-> -decieloiss'mayyi^iol tarn, - -b^ dependents on such eatters as 'personal whim 



ahdvprejudieei * estimlitesi ' idieth^: 



or inaccurate, of communlt|> 
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r«tourc«t in mon«y, ipnet* and tinn avallabl# to tht pnople xrospon- 
•Iblo for piiblioatlon. Xt it apparont that local adncational nawa la not 
eoaqpallins in tha aanaa that ioma Itinda of national and intarnational nawa 
ara compalling on tba aditora of urban dailiaa* Tbarafora, what wa glaan 
from tha ptaaa about tha local aducational ayatan aaiat ba uaad with caution, 
for it canrtot ba tahan aa an aceurata raflaction of any ona aingla thing. 
Whila daciaiona about nawapapar covaraga ara in thamaalvaa aignlficant 
objacta for aoeial acianca analyaiai thia analyaia liaa bayond tha acope 
of tha atudy wa ara undartaking hara. Rathar than attempt to undaratand 
either tlia auburban praaa or particular nawapapar a, wa muat ba contant with 
aoma thing more modaat, namely » tha raading of tha avidanca with dua regard 
for ita inherent limitatlona* 

A aacond difficulty liaa in daviaing meaningful unita of meaauremant. 
Xhia problem ia more technical than tha ona diacuaaad in tha preceding 
paragraph, Inxt tha difficultiaa and ahortcominga with contant analyaia are 
commionly diicuaaad and undaratood. they involve auch mattara aa the problem 
of maaauring quality and intanaity of maaaaga and tha quaation whether unita 
can be daviaad ao aa to make comparative meaauremant meaningful. For these 
raaaona wa will compare quantitative raaulta only by groaa unita and not 
undartaka^ophlatlcatad atatiatlcal^nnalyaia . 

Qollaction of Data «**Xha nawapapara ware read ao aa to collect a record 
Of avary piece of achool news reported and every commant on school affairs 
publiahad in the paper during the pariod July 1, 1960, to July 1, 1965. 
OallsfCtion was confined, howavari to items having to do with the elementary 
school district under study, i.a., excluding refarancaa to the high school 
district or other school districts in lha iurrounding area. Ttie only inten- 
tional exclusions madai so 1st tsi test districts ware eonnarna^ 
itame .rapottii^’'-sdtivitiiM| In inlividuel' : clsS'Sroomi '-euch ' se - jiald ' trips , 
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cImi projtcti, etc,, end **iociel itenui'' refetring to the ectlvitiee of 
Individuel school P« int TSecher Associetlons* Otherwise, the objective 

4 

wss to meke e record o.f ,«11 pieces of school news, Bach piece was recorded 
on a separate page and these pages were numbered, seriatim, in chronological 
order. The person responsible for the eoilectlon of data was instructed to 
capture the principal content of the piece and to record all nuies appear* 
ing in it. 

Ontts of Analysis. **Bach of these records was then coded according to 
two units of analysis which we have called "Items** and **Themes.** Bach 




item is a whole, physically differentiated piece, regardless of how many 
subject-matters it may deal with. Items are coded by kind into three 
categories; articles, marked with a lower-case **a;** letters, marked with 
a lower-case **!;” and editorials, marked with a lower-case **e,** Themes 



are subject-matter units, coded by the content categories discussed in the 
next paragraph. Bach item may contain one or several themes, and individ- 
ual record sheets are thus either single or multiple coded according to 
the number of themes contained in the particular item recorded. Themes are 
coded by Boman^ numerals in the seven categories mentioned below. 

Content Categories . —Themes were coded by content categories after the 
collection of data. This coding required a certain amount of judgment on 
the t^art of thei coder. Content categories used for the press analysis were 
also those used in meeting observations, with the addition of a seventh 
category for school elections, a subject usually coded under categories V 
and VI in board observations. These categories, with examples of typical 
i terns f were as follows: 

1, Personnel; Includes teacher recruitment, appointments, resig- 
/'nations,. and 4ii|missals.; ' teacher'' p|^'. scales j -merit pay questions; 

\ - assignment of ;':Cea^ih8'' <iutiesr^^reachfr-^ 
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programa; racrultniixit, Aasignmeikt, and compensation o£ non- 
teaching staff. 

II* Currlculums Includes such matters as coutse content, text- 
hook adoptions, curriculum Innovation, reports on teaching 
program, school calendar, summer session programs, special 
education, and enrollmenti. 

Ill* School-community relations: includes such items as general 

community interest in and participation in educational 
affairs, activities, and formation of school groups, etc. 

IV. Facilities: includes such matters as building plans, 

equipment, classroom crowding, enrollment when reported with 



specific referenos to the adequacy of physical facilities, 
condition of buildings and grounds, safety matters, contracts 



for school repair, alteratimi, and construction. 

V. finance: includes such items as budget, tax rate, bond issues. 



reweimie from noft*tax sources, cost of education, payment of 
bills. 



VI. administrationi includes such things as organisation of 

school boiKtd committees, etc* Ihis tends, to some degree, to 



be a residual category which haa foand rather little use. 



VII. 



School else 




in press anelysis only): 



news about 



school board elections end bund end tex referende, nomination 
' ^ of cendldetee, : orgenisetion. of ceucus, eppeels for caucus 

and casfaigA^ m^ including 

,oir-,iupportlng either candidates ‘ 
or- iwlerendumi'.miasutee. ' 




